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The modern secretary 
welcomes modern equipment 
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T is a common experience for Business School 


vraduates to find a knowledge of Ediphone dictation 


E 


a necessary part of secretarial training. This knowledge is 


easily acquired but it often determines a secretary’s ability 


it 
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to secure and to hold a position. With Ediphone assist- 
ance they also find advancement more rapid because the 
time gained gives them more opportunity for usefulness in 
other duties. That is why progressive business schools now 
consider Ediphone instruction a necessary part of their 


secretarial courses. Write for our book, “Getting Action.” 


Ask for Travel Service 
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he Remington Line 


















There is a Remington Typewriter for 
every branch of service that will do 
that particular work better than it has 


been done. 


Standard Typewriters, Noiseless Type- 
writers, Tabulating Typewriters, Port- 
able Typewriters, Vertical Adding Type- 
writers and Bookkeeping Machines 

. all are included in this universal, 


long established, general coverage line. 











Call the Remington Rand office in 
your city for a thorough demonstration, 





made entirely without obligation. 
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‘Remington Typewriter Divisiton— 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 
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Y, 
E” 


These Texts 
Make the 
Teaching of 
Filing Easy 











EXT to adequate equipment for laboratory 

work it is necessary to have complete text 

for teaching the subject of indexing and filing. 

There is a “Filing Instructor's Guide” forthe teacher’s 

use with each “Y and E”’ course whether it be twenty, 
forty, sixty or eighty periods. 

The “Modern Filing Manual’’, by Estelle B. Hunter, 
Ph. B., is the most complete textbook on this subject 
available. It not only covers the subject of indexing and 
filing but also that of general office practice. 

With the twenty period course the “Y and E”’ book- 
let, ‘‘Indexing and Filing—Its Application and Practice’’, 
may be used as the students’ text. But with the larger 
courses each student should be provided with a “Modern 
Filing Manual”. 


a 
YAWMAN ND FRBE MFG.@. 


School Service Department 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Ce, 

1099 Jay St. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me complete infor- 
mation on the “Y and E” Method 
of Teaching Filing 





Fill out this coupon for com- 

plete information on the 
“Yand E” Method of 
Teaching Filing 
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edicated to 


“tthe secretaries of America to 
whose untiring and often un- 


heralded work the world of busi- 


ness owes much of its success.”’ 


THE SECRETARY’S 
HANDBOOK 


by 
SARAH AUGUSTA TAINTOR 
and 


Kate M. Monro 


RITTEN from the point of view of 

the Secretary by two women who 
have learned this point of view in their 
experience teaching Secretarial Correspon- 
dence in Columbia University and English 
to business and academic students in New 
York City High Schools, it holds the an- 
swers to those endless questions that arise 
in English usage at the office. 


Part I contains authoritative rules of 
good usage, with practical illustrations of 
correct form in relation to capitalization, 
punctuation, division of syllables, italics, 
figures, abbreviations, diction and impor- 
tant points of grammar. When opinion is 
divided in matters of usage, illustrations of 
both, with authorities, are given. 


Part II includes examples of various 
types of letters of business, social, and 
official nature, and other business forms, 
also specific directions for preparation of 
manuscript, for publication, proof-read- 
ing, making of indexes, and compiling of 
bibliographies. 


The organization of the book 
allows for quick, efficient 
reference. 


Blue cloth, 372 pages, $3.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue 


Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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An important feature of L C 
Smith and Corona Award 
Tests for Typing during the 
past three years has been the 
special drills prepared by D. D. 
Lessenberry and published on 
the back of the tests. 


We have sent a complimentary 
copy of these drills in booklet 
form to the teachers giving in- 
struction on L C Smith type- 


writers as our first teaching aid 
this school year. 


This booklet, “Corrective 
Drills”, is not intended as a 
typewriter text, but as a sup- 
plement to whatever text may 
be used. In presenting these 
drills in booklet form we hope 
they will continue to serve the 
needs of teachers and pupils. 


ul 


Why L C Smith & Corona School 
_ Service is endorsed ... by ‘Teachers 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


School Department, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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NUMBER 7 
OF 4 SERIES OF TALKS 
AND 


THE STENOTYPE 
ON BUSINESS 











—and the institution 


behind it 


WO years ago the Stenotype came to LaSalle Ex- 
tension University. 

It needed an institution behind it with experience and 
vision to appreciate the value of the Stenotype to mod- 
ern business. It needed also a backer who would see 
that to establish Stenotype in its proper and dominant 
place in the business world, the first essential was to 
train competent operators. 

LaSalle’s twenty years of experience in the educa- 
tional field (we have trained 690,000 adult men and 
women intthe advanced phases of business) have giver 
it an understanding of the problems and services of 
business colleges—and how best to cooperate with them. 
This experience too has indicated that Stenotype is 
primarily an educational problem—a logical and _ profit- 
able one for commercial schools. 

After taking over the Stenotype, LaSalle at once 
made arrangements with 300 outstanding business 
schools for the training of Stenotypists. These ar- 
rangements are working out. satisfactorily with the 
schools and ourselves—except 
that the demand for competent 
wperators has iereased tater | Facts About 

es : ag - 
tion of the Stenotype by many LaSalle 
business offices is being slowed ’ ; 
up by lack of Stenotype oper- Established in 1908. 
ators. More Stenotypists must Financial — Resources 
be trained—and as quickly as $7,000,000. 
is consistent with efficiency. Total organization 
and faculty 1,100. 





Big business knows about 
the Stenotype. Alert business Numbers among_ its 
executives are constantly re- students and gradu- 
questing complete equipment ates more than 690,- 
of their offices with Stenotype 000 business and pro- 
machines and operators. La- fessional men and 
Salle wishes to recommend women. 
you to take this profitable as- Average age of mem- 
signment for every business bers, 30 years. 








office in your area. 





Write for complete information about the ease of 
adding a profitable department in Stenotype to your 
curriculum. 


THE STENOTYPE 


A division of LaSalle Extension University 


Michigan Avenue at Forty-first, Chicago, IIl. 




















Start the New Term Right ! 


Equip Your Machines with 
Peerless Rubber 
Typewriter Key Tops 


Protect and relieve your new classes 
from typing strain. Equip your ma- 
chines with Peerless Rubber Type- 
writer Key Tops. You will get more 
response from the students with their 
finger tips resting on soft, pliant Peer- 
less Key Tops. They will be ready 
for long hours of tedious typing. They 
will have relief from the jarring rattle 
of key tops and hard surfaces that 
bother and irritate sensitive finger 
tips. The neutral green of Peerless 
Keys will soothe and pacify tired eyes. 
And fingers can’t help slip from Peerless 
Rubber Key surfaces. 

Peerless Rubber Typewriter Key Tops 
are made of extra resilient rubber 
guaranteed to remain fresh and pliant 
for five years. They are made with a 
slightly concaved top to fit the finger 
tips and dipped in neutral green with 
letters in white. 

Make your students’ typing and your 
teaching easier. Order a trial set or 
two now. 

Blank Rubber Key Tops, for teaching 
touch typing, if you want them. 


Educational Department 


PEERLESS KEY COMPANY, INC. 
176 Fulton Street New York City 
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A TEXT AND 
PRACTICE SETS 
FOR EVERY NEED— 


During the past few years, a need has arisen for distinct 
bookkeeping and accounting texts for private and public schools 
as well as for institutions of secondary and of collegiate grade. 
Because of these diversified needs, we are now publishing special 
editions of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING for public and for private schools, and can furnish 
excellent accounting texts for schools which are offering courses 
in advanced accounting. 


It is believed by leading educators that a knowledge of the 
theory of bookkeeping and accounting which is not accompanied 
by the ability to apply the theory to the keeping of books and to the 
preparation of accounting statements, is of little value. Hence, the 
textbook should be accompanied by practice sets which unify and 
exemplify bookkeeping and accounting principles. 


20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING And ACCOUNTING 


offers an ideal combination of theory and practice. The subject is 
developed in the textbook by means of a scientific approach and 
a logical method of presentation. In addition, a number of short 
practice sets are available for laboratory work. Some of the sets 
can be obtained either with or without vouchers; any of the sets 
may be omitted if desired; and special or supplementary sets are 
available. We are thus able to recommend laboratory material 
for bookkeeping courses of any length. 


Let us show you how 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING will fit your special needs. 






SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Co. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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BUSINESS HAS 
GONE ROYAL 
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To preserve 


= energy 








DEBUTANTES OF MODERN BUSINESS 
MISS GRACE JACKSON 


2. ue 





a repr girl employed 
by the San Reta | Chamber of C 


San Antonio, Texas. 
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. To speed office affairs 


Flashing speed and delightful ease of operation have won for the 
Easy-Writing Royal Typewriter the loyalty of the young business girl 





and the fullest confidence of her employer. +- + + Progressive bus- 
iness offices have turned to this faster, effort-saving typewriter. It does 
improve the quantity and quality of daily typing—It does sustain the pa- 
tience and cheerfulness of operators. + + + Because of these exceptional 
advantages, leading business schools prefer to teach beginners to write 
on the Easy-Writing Royal. They know it is the machine students will 
inevitably operate in the office where they locate. Moreover, experience 


has proven it remarkably free from annoying repairs and adjustments. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. NEW YORK CITY 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


ROYAL 


TRADE MARK 


TYPEWRITERS 
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Volume III Table of Contents Number 1 | Neat Month 
P This magazine, which is concerned with 
age education for business, is of — — 
n Our oar Re reeset aire pf PE it ah hoe ili tard stantly watching out for writers and sub- 
valle i ane Editorials 11 jects adequate to the far flung field which 
A Monument to Business ................Frontispiece 12 commercial education offers for develop- 
‘i . P ment. This field has many divisions and 
Climax Effective Teaching With Efficient Placement sub-divisions. 
J. Evan Armstrong 13 Consider the problems which arise —_ 
. we think of the articulation of business edu- 
A Little Law Is Enough ............Donald C. Power 15 cation with all other phases of the Ameri- 
Is Testing Teaching Results—........ Dr. Paul S. Lomax 17 can educational system. Consider business 
education and its relation to business and 
This Office Machine Age ........... ...-Don S. Taylor 19 social life. Here is a division giving un- 
Th hol f limited ground for comprehensive treatment. 
e Psychology of a Sale Can Be Demonstrated—Part II Dr. Edward J, McNamara, who is con- 
Grace Griffith 22 stantly carrying on research and a 
| tive programs in connection with his wor 
The Amsterdam Congress.......Dr. Frances Moon Butts 25 | as principal of the High School of Com- 
What Do Junior Colleges Give to Business Education? | merce in New York City, often turns his 
Rob i i 26 attention to this subject of articulation. His 
obert La Dow position in business education, and the scope 
That First Year of Teaching.........Minnie A. Vavra 26 of the field of his activities, provides him 
c with much valuable data. As contributing 
Keeping Up With Teachers’ Associations............... 31 editor he has expressed his desire to investi- 
° - ’ hares gate certain aspects of articulation as they 
Directory of Commercial Teachers’ Associations......... 32 | apply to business education. His article on 
. ’ : | articulation, prepared for the November is- 
The Business Teacher’s News Ticker ................. 36 sue, will deal with business education and 
On the Book Shelf .............Dr. Herbert A. Tonne 41 | __ its relation to actual business. 
Many requests come in for articles which 
What Others Want to Know...................005 ae | will hold up for scrutiny the experiences of 
| other teachers in their attempts to improve 
Where to Buy ..... Maen ie ae aS cy ee ae ee : 43 | classroom instruction. Accordingly, we will 
Index to Advertisers ............. 46 | hear from a woman who is much in the pub- 
Rape nents Nay ge i te | lic eye in her section of the country. She 
A ; . ‘ | needs but slight introduction, since she was 
The complete contents of this magazine are copyright. | for three years president of the New Eng- 
land Commercial High School Teachers’ 
Association and is now a state director of the 
National Education Association. Miss Annie 
Andrew J. Haire, Publisher C. Woodward, by name, is a teacher in the 
J. J. Robinson, Business Mgr. John J. Whelan, Production Mgr. Somerville High School, Somerville, Mass. 


_A monthly magazine devoted entirely to business education. 
Haire Publishing Company, 1170 Broadway, N. Y. Branch Offices—Chicago, 222 
Adams St. Boston, 1044 Little Bldg. Philadelphia, 119 So. 4th St. 


Published by The 


West 


Contributions are invited on any topic of interest to institutions, teachers or 
business men who are in any way associated with business education. The opportunity 
is given individuals or groups of individuals to discxss independently through this 

Id 


magazine the many educational and administrative problems in the field. 


Subscription Rates: Payable in advance $2.00 a year; two years, $3.00; 
subscriptions—ten or more individuals, $1.50 a year; 25 cents a single copy. Remit 


Club 


tances 


may be made by check, postoffice or express money order, United States postage stamps 


or currency, if sent by registered mail. 


‘Change of address: 
notify us as promptly as possible, giving both the old and new addresses. 


Advertising rates given upon application. 


Address all communications to 1170 Broadway, New York City. 


In ordering change of mailing address it is necessary to 





At present she is a student of improved class- 
room methods, the subject on which she 
writes. Previously, however, she studied at 
Boston University, at the University of 
California, the University of Pennsylvania, 
and King’s College, University of London. 
She hvs just returned from the commercial 
educational centers of Europe where she 
spent the summer. 

Many ideas of great usefulness will be 
found in other articles in the November 
issue, since the junior college will be heard 
from relative to administration problems, and 
the third of Dr. Lomax’s series on “Testing 
Teaching Results” will be presented,. this 
time on the subject of bookkeeping. 
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Filing taught easily ... quickly 


by this new method 
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HE Library Bureau Practice Meth- 
od of teaching filing consists of 
fully illustrated text book, miniature 
practice outfits, and a teacher’s key, 
providing answers to every question 
in the text. Lesson correction becomes 
. classroom work... no need for after 
Special Introductory Offer 
hours review. 
€ Outfit contains textbook, miniature Vie deel Sew eee See ie 
letters, cards and guides, cross refer- i : i : A 
ence sheets, 2 wooden trays and one quick, easy course in filing recommend- 
direct alphabetical miniature outfit. ed by schools and experts. Mail the A 
Fora limited time $5.35 plus postage. coupon today! } 
plus postag Pp y 


Library Bureau Division 


Remington Rand Business Service Inc. — | 
Remington Rand Building, Buffalo, N. Y. s 


Seeeeeseesaese Seseceeeses seeeeeeeseeace MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! Seecececeeeeneeseeese sesesaseeeusasenae , 


LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION, 
Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send complete information on Library Bureau Practice Method of Teaching Filing 
in a course of (20,40,80) periods. 


Name. 
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IN 


The Junior College 
Trend in the Private 


Business School as to the future of the 
v-called “business colleges.” Some people predict a 

relatively short life for these schools, while others see 

extensive fields of service ahead for them. And in the 

meantime (at least for over seventy years) private 
isiness schools have flourished. 

Since the development of junior colleges in this 
country many people feel that private business schools 
will eventually become junior colleges of commerce. 
Those who believe this cite the following data to bear 
out their conviction : 

1. A great many private business schools admit 
only high school graduates. 

2. Business and school laws are demanding more 
education of young people. 

3. The high school has displaced the grammar 
school as the common school. 

4. The following age data taken from the records 
of a private business school : 


OR over _ seventy 
years there has 
been much speculation 


Year Age 
hi tt acyl em 17 
eS ee ere 19.56 
, Sa err 19.77 
a ky, ee ee ee 19.83 


5. Many of these schools offer two year courses 
in Business Administration and Secretarial 
Training. 


MERICAN | busi- 

ness men are rul- 
ers over American edu- 
cators, according to 
Bertrand Russell, the English educator, economist and 
philosopher, as reported in the New York Herald- 
Tribune of last September 26. He maintains that 
\merica’s respect for business and the tendency to 
have business men control our educational system 
make a proper system of education in this country al- 
most impossible. 

Granted that the social institution of business is to- 
day more vitally affecting the school than any other 
single institution, as that of the home or church, is this 
dynamic influence, for the most part, really standing 
in the way of a better educational system or is it cer- 
tainly helping to create a better one? 

Consider the factor of research as a widely used 
instrument of improvement in our secondary and high- 
er institutions of learning. American business has ex- 
erted and is continuing to exert a powerful influence 
on the schools in setting an outstanding example of 
effective application of scientific methods in the conduct 
of business. Is this example mostly working for the 
good or for the bad ? 

Consider the factor of creating an education that is 
useful in the practical affairs of life. American busi- 
ness men have again greatly stimulated a “‘socialized”’ 
or productive type of education that is enabling our 


American Business vs. 
American Education 


OUR OPINION 


thirty million school members to tend to become self- 
reliant, independent economic units of our modern, 
complex, rapidly changing democratic life. As Benja- 
min Franklin in his day greatly helped to liberalize the 
Latin-Grammar-School type of education through the 
introduction of commercial subjects in the new Acad- 
emy, so have our present-day business men_philoso- 
phers greatly helped to liberalize the academic high 
school and higher institution through a system of busi- 
ness education. Is this influence mostly working for 
the good or for the bad ? 

A pronounced trend of American education is to 
make school life truly representative of the best of all 
life experiences, including those of business. By mak- 
ing education a part of everyday life experiences we 
thus best build a creative education. The American 
business genius that has achieved in this country a 
greater material wealth than that of any nation in the 
history of mankind will most likely in time become the 
same American genius that will create an unrivaled 
system of fine arts or culture that will prove a wonder 
of the world. 

One of the most helpful influences to this end should 
be business education, working hand in hand with the 
creative forces of business and of the rest of the great 
field of education. Are the business teachers of Amer- 
ican marching toward this magic goal of educational 
enterprise? THE JoURNAL oF BusINEss EpuCATION 
believes that they are, and wants to be a part of such a 
glorious crusade ! 


HE Wharton 

Academic School of Finance 
Snobbishness and Commerce was 
founded by Joseph 


Wharton, an ironmaster of Philadelphia, who wished 
to provide training for those who intended to engage 
in business or who might be required to manage prop- 
erty. 

Until this year a boy could enter the school with 
11% out of 15 units of academic work. The other 3% 
units could be selected from miscellaneous subjects. 


In the 1929 announcement it appears that the 3'4 mis- 
Pl 


cellaneous units will be accepted “but preference is 
given to the candidate who offers standard preparatory 
subjects rather than commercial subjects.” 

Such a statement reflects a policy which constitutes 
a betrayal of trust on the part of the officers in charge. 
The school was founded to encourage training for busi- 
ness, and yet because a boy takes work in his secondary 
school which will enable him to function more intelli- 
gently in business, the bars of a school of commerce 
and finance are raised against him. He finds himself 
discriminated against by the very institution that should 
welcome him. 

The situation would be ludicrous if it were not so 
tragic. It is time for commercial teacher organizations, 
the alumni of the school, and all others interested in 
commercial education to protest against such academic 
snobbishness on the part of a school of commerce and 
finance. 





Photo by Ewing Galloway. 
A monument to business. The Wrigley Building in Chicago, as seen when flooded with lights at night. 
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— Climax Effective ‘Teaching 


- With Efficient Placement 


Finding jobs for the school’s graduates calls for 
a carefully organized and administered bureau 


By J. Evan Armstrong 


President, Armstrong College of Business Administration, Berkeley, California 


j *<XT to farsighted and effec- 
i tive instruction, the placing of 


graduate and undergraduate 
_ students in positions which - start 


their careers is more important to the 
welfare of an educational institution 
and its students than any other single 
factor. 

Too often the public and_ the 
private institution have taken the 
stand that their part consisted only 
in giving the student certain types of 
information and developing certain 
skills. This attitude, more than any 
other, has been responsible for the 
development of the private profes- 
sional agency for the placement of 
men and women in business posi- 
tions. Just now we are beginning to 
realize that the success of the insti- 
tution is measured only by training 
plus placement. 


Instruction and placement join 
hands 


It is not necessary to justify fur- 
ther the existence of a placement de- 
partment. This department should, 
however, function in the closest sort 
of co-operation with all of the other 
departments of the public or private 
institution. It can not exist without 
the instructional department, and is 
dependent fundamentally upon the 
publicity department for its success. 
The proper administration of a place- 
ment bureau is sure to be reflected in 
increased registrations, and it should 
even be possible for the placement 
manager to bring suggestions to the 
instructional department from em- 
ployers interviewed. Co-operation, 
then, is needed. 

Let us briefly review the aims of a 
placement department. 

Its outstanding purpose should be 
to assist graduating students in find- 
ing desirable positions. 





Mr. Armstrong gives a complete picture 
of the work to be done in placing busi- 
ness students in business. 


It should keep in touch with the 
graduates, and be ready at all times 
to offer further assistance, either in 
the matter of a transfer, promotion, 
or a change in the type of position. 

At the same time, a placement de- 
partment must be prepared to assist 
present or undergraduate students 
and prospective students in securing 
part-time employment. 

Parallel with these three aims, 
there must always be the thought and 
purpose of serving the employer. 
Otherwise success could not possibly 
be attained. 

The department should follow up 
its placement work to learn of the 
success of its graduates; to deter- 
mine the graduate’s attitude toward 
his position, and to establish the nec- 
essary good will and influence to be 
used in further placement. Follow- 
up work elicits useful information as 
to business trends, as to requirements 
of particular businesses and firms, 
and the shortcomings of office work- 


ers in general. It checks especially 
the individual graduates of the insti- 
tution in which the placement bureau 
is functioning. 

Finally, the placement bureau 
should be ready to make recommen- 
dations to the other departments of 
the institution through the informa- 
tion it gains from contacts with those 
who are using the graduates. 


The varieties of placement 


An examination of the placement 
problem shows two general types of 
organizations: the public and the 
private. Among the bureaus of the 
public type, we have the central type 
of organization, where placement re- 
sponsibility is taken, not by an indi- 
vidual institution, hut by the state, city, 
or a civil service organization. We 
have the institutional placement or- 
ganization in use at our state institu- 
tions, and by some of our public high 
schools. First among the private bu- 
reaus we have the paid agencies with 
a commission charged for the place- 
ment service. Second, there are the 
bureaus of typewriter companies 
with free service for placement of a 
limited type, and third, we have the 
institutional bureaus found in the 
business schools and in private sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. 

The public type of organization. 
by reason of its larger scope and its 
graduates in every type of industrial 
as well as business position, does not 
offer the specialized service which 1s 
characteristic of the private agency. 
The private agency usually repre- 
sents a smaller type of institution and 
caters to the placement of a much 
more limited type of candidate. 

Among candidates for placement 
there is the part-time student who 
spends the major portion of the time 
in business and gives only a small 
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amount of time to study. There is 
the co-operative placement as we 
know it in various public and private 
institutions in the country, its most 
common form being an arrangement 
whereby a certain number of weeks 
are spent in training and a similar 
number of alternate weeks out upon 
the job. Third, there is the place- 
ment of the after-school type, where 
the institution is attempting to find 
employment to assist the trainee with 
a part of his training expense. Then 
there is the placement of the graduate. 

Placement for business vocations 
is, generally speaking, limited to the 
following positions: statistician; 
salesman; advertiser; accountant; 
secretary ; bookkeeper ; stenographer ; 
typist; operators of calculating, du- 
plicating and bookkeeping machines ; 
clerk; wrapper; cashier and switch- 
board operators. 


What the employer asks 


It is well to bear in mind that all 
employers may be divided into three 
classes: First, those who hire their 
employees on the basis of the schol- 
arship report. 

Second, we have those employers 
who are strongly influenced by the 
fact that a student has helped him- 
self through college. 

Third, we have those employers 
who want to profit by the popularity 
of the student who has taken a very 
active part in the social life of the in- 
stitution from which he comes. 

In some lines of business important 
contacts are made in just this way. 

To facilitate further the manage- 
ment of a placement bureau, various 
forms are used. .\mong these the 
most important are: 1. The appli- 
cation blank; 2. The introduction 
form; 3. The employer’s vacancy 
blank: 4. .\cademic record; 5. Coun- 











organized placement should help qualified students slip 


sellor’s report; 6. Business listing 
form for the classified business file, 
and, 7. The summary reports, month- 
iy and annual. 

It is not necessary to discuss the 
problem of types of organization fur- 
ther. The need which is most im- 
portant is the procedure used in list- 
ing and actually placing the student. 


The student’s biography 


The first step in this important 
procedure is that of getting the nec- 
essary information concerning the 
student. 

Educational reports should include 
the academic record, showing the 
course completed, with the grades re- 
ceived in each subject, supplemented 
by a report from class advisers, or 
counsellors in charge of rating stu- 
dents, and a memorandum of the in- 
telligence tests given by the high 
school. 

Experience reports should list care- 
fully all part-and full-time experience 
of the individual, with accurate in- 
formation as to the nature and extent 
of that employment. 

Character reports should include 
recommendations by those who have 
been closely enough associated with 
the individual to know his attitudes 
and individual traits. 

It is essential in listing information 
about the student to have a personal 
interview. In this interview the 
placement manager should learn, if 
possible, what the candidate is inter- 
ested in, what his aptitudes really are. 
and where he should be rated among 
the other placement candidates. 

In addition, in some cases, it is de- 
sirable to test the individual to deter- 
mine his judgment, skill, and general 
ability. 

After having gathered information 
from the above sources, it is next im- 











portant that the placement department 
should classify and rate the students 
for placement in particular positions, 
One placement director feels that 
many more jobs are lost through 
faulty attitudes than through the lack 
of the specific skills required for a 
certain type of work. 

Sometimes students refuse to take 
placement because they can not he 
placed with a particular organization, 
in a specific type of position, or at a 
certain specified salary. It is im- 
portant that both the management 
and the instructional force impress 
upon the future employee the desir- 
ability of choosing the first position, 
not for the initial salary, but for the 
opportunity it afiords for experience, 
recognition and progress. 

It is very important that com- 
plete information be had concern- 
ing the vacancy before any candi- 
date is asked to apply. If a mar- 
ried woman is sent when a single 
woman is required, it means a loss of 
time for both the employer and the 
candidate for placement. If a man is 
wanted, it would seem to be futile to 
send a woman except as a last resort. 

The form used, then, for noting 
the character of the call from the em- 
ployer, should be so developed as to 
give all the information needed in 
order that the right candidate may 
readily be sent. Too often in the past, 
the attitude of the placement man- 
ager has been to send an individual 
simply because he was out of em- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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A Little Law Is Enoug 


The value of commercial law to business men 


is no subject for debate 


By Donald C. Power, M.A., LL.B. 


T has often been stated that a little 
| knowledge is a dangerous thing. 
Such a statement is undoubtedly true. 
Kut in many instances even a little 
knowledge will not be quite so dan- 
‘gerous as complete ignorance. Par- 
ticularly is this so if whatever knowl- 
edge one has is correct. 

Obviously in the teaching of busi- 
ness or commercial law it is impos- 
sible to impart the same amount of in- 
formation that may be given the full 
time law student who pursues a regu- 
lar course in a recognized college of 
law. Nor would such a procedure be 
desirable. It must be remembered 
that the object of the colleges of law 
is to train lawyers, whereas the ob- 
ject of the business or commercial 
law course is to instruct students in 
the fundamental principles of the law 
which will be of value to them im 
business or industrial careers. 

Since it would be impossible and 
undesirable to attempt to instruct stu- 
dents of business in all the various 
branches and ramifications of the law 
it becomes necessary to select those 
particular subjects in the field of law 
which appear to be of the greatest 
value to the average business man. 
The topics most commonly selected 
for this purpose are contracts, sales, 
agency, negotiable instruments, cor- 
porations and partnerships. It is ap- 
parent that such subjects will touch 
the every day life of the man or wom- 
an engaged in commerce at many 
more points than such topics as crim- 
inal law, torts, wills, equity and others 
of a Ike nature. 

The Ever Present Legalities 

Indeed it is difficult to imagine a 
day in which the business man or 
woman does not meet with some 
question of commercial law of insuffi- 
cient importance to warrant consult- 
ing an attorney, but where complete 
ignorance of the subject might prove 
to be very costly. 

lt is with this idea in mind and 
with the hope of imparting to the 
student the fundamental principles of 
the law most closely related to the 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


If those who contemplate going to 
court with their troubles—to secure the 
recovery of moneys, to obtain damages 
for one thing or another, or to seek a 
legal redress for their wrongs—would 
more carefully consider the probable 
outcome and the possible costs there 
would be far less grist to grind in the 
mills of the courts. Likewire there 
would be fewer defeats in the victories 
won. Everett Spring—in Nation’s Busi- 

ness. 





field of business that business law 
should be taught. No attempt should 
be made to make every man his own 
lawyer, but a sound training in the 
basic principles of commercial law 
may enable the man so trained to 
avoid many legal pitfalls. 
Some Illustrations 

The value of such training can per- 
haps be best illustrated by a few typi- 
cal examples of every day occurrences 
in the life of the average business 
man. 

Let us assume that \ is engaged in 
the real estate business in the city of 
Columbus. He desires to offer, for 
sale, a certain piece of property 
to B who lives in Cleveland. To this 
end he writes a letter to B setting 
forth his offer. B very anxious to 
accept the offer, immediately upon its 
receipt telegraphs his acceptance. The 
message is delayed in transit and be- 
fore it reaches, A, the offerer, -\ re- 
vokes his offer. As a result no con- 
tract is formed and B loses a deal he 
Was very eager to make. 

And yet B, had he known, could 
have accepeed the offer by letter and 
the acceptance would have taken ef- 
fect when it was deposited in the post 
office, regardless of when it reached 
A. For it is a general rule of law 
that acceptance of an outstanding 
offer takes effect, and the contract is 
formed, when the acceptance is de- 
posited with the agency of communi- 
cation used by the offerer, unless 
some other agency is specified by the 
offeror, but when a different agency 
of communication is used by the of- 
feree the acceptance does not take 
effect until it reaches the offerer. 

A short time ago in a lecture on 
business law delivered before a rep- 


resentative group of real estate men 
in a large city, the statement was 
made that if a person was desirous of 
accepting an offer made by another. 
the offer should be accepted exact) 
as made and that any attempt to 
change, vary or qualify the accept- 
ance from the terms of the original 
offer would result in a counter-offer 
revoking the original offer. 

A great deal of surprise was evi- 
denced by this group of representa- 
tive business men upon hearing the 
foregoing statement. They had for 
vears been operating under the im- 
pression that the making of a counter- 
offer was of no legal effect. 

Similarly many a shrewd business 
man has learned with sorrow and at 
considerable cost that a partner is 
lable for partnership debts and many 
a director in a corporation has been 
surprised to discover that he was 
liable personally for certain acts of 
the corporation which exceed its cor- 
porate authority. 

Charged Up to Ignorance of Law 

Two years ago a rather large Ohio 
corporation lost its charter to do busi- 
ness in the State, due to its failure to 
pay its franchise tax. It neglected to 
reinstate its charter and thereafter 
went into bankruptcy. The creditors 
of the corporation recently filed suit 
against the director of the corpora- 
tion as partners and there is an excel- 
lent chance that they will be held 
liable for the corporation’s debts as 
such. 

Many employers are completely 
ignorant of their liability for the acts 
of their agents when such acts occur 
in the course of the agent’s employ- 
ment. They, too, learn with regret of 
their responsibility and too late re- 
alize that they might have taken steps 
to avoid the loss which they have sus- 
tained as a result of the liability of 
which they were unaware. 

Not long ago an automobile manu- 
facturing concern gave the exclusive 
distributorship of its car in a cer- 
tain city to X. A written contract 
covering the terms of the agreement 
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was forwarded to X who executed the 
contract and returned it to the manu- 
facturer for his signature. The man- 
ufacturer did not sign the contract 
but for a period of several months 
treated X as his sole distributor. Then 
desiring to open up another agency 
and being of the opinion that inas- 
much as he had not signed the con- 
tract that he was not bound by his 
agreement with X, he created another 
agency in the same city. X, of course, 
sued the manufacturer for damages 
and won; the Court holding that even 
though the manufacturer had not 
actually signed the agreement, he was 
hound by his subsequent actions 
which indicated that he had. .\ loss 
of several thousand dollars was the 
result of the manufacturer's misinter- 
pretation of the law. 


Anticipating the Law 


Another pertinent example of how 
ignorance of the law may prove very 
costly recently came to the writer's 
attention. .\ young girl shortly after 
she had finished school went to live 
as a companion with an aunt who 
was considerably past middle age. She 
lived with and worked for the aunt 
for a period of twenty years without 
receiving any .compensation for her 
services, but with an unwritten and 
not clearly expressed understanding 
that she wou'd receive ample compen- 
sation from the aunt’s estate after her 
death. 

The aunt died without a will and the 
claim of this young woman for her 
twenty vears’ service was rejected by 
the administrator of the aunt’s estate 
because she was a relative, and the 
presumption is that services rendered 
by a relative occupying the postion of 
a member of the family are gratuit- 
ous unless there be an expressed 
agreement that such services shall be 
paid for. Knowledge of the forego- 
ing rule would have assured this wo- 
man a considerable sum of money on 
the death of her aunt, a sum to which 
she was rightfully entitled for her 
long and faithful service, but which 
she could not collect under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The law relating to minors or in- 
fants is also of considerable import- 
ance to the business man. A minor 
or infant in most states is any person 
who has not attained the age of twen- 
ty-one years and very few business 
men realize the perils and dangers 
that surround all transactions with 
this group of individuals. It is cer- 
tainly well worth knowing that all 
contracts of minors or infants are 
voidable at the election of the minor 
and that he may, upon becoming of 
age, repudiate any agreement that he 
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has entered into during his minority. 
3y tendering back that which he has 
received under the agreement, and 
which still remains in his possession 
at the date of repudiation, he may re- 
cover all that he has expended there- 
under. 

Many married people with children 
do not know the importance of mak- 
ing a will. In Ohio for instance, if 
the husband or wife die leaving chil- 
dren surviving and without a will the 
surviving husband or wife receives 
but a very small portion of the de- 
ceased’s estate—the greater part of it 
under the laws of descent and distri- 
bution passing to the children. 

A pertinent example of the forego- 
ing occurred a short time ago. The 
wife of a business man died very sud- 
denly survived by her husband a five- 
vear old daughter. Practically all of 
their real estate was held in the wife’s 
name. No will was found and under 
the Ohio law the great bulk of this 


property passed to the five-year old_ 
daughter, the husband receiving only 
a life estate in one-third thereof. A_ 


simple will drawn up by the wife de- 
vising this property to her husband 


would have insured, upon her death, ~ 


the transfer of this property to her 
husband to whom it rightfully be- 
longed. 

Illustrations of the value of some 
knowledge of ‘business law could be 
multiplied almost without end. That 
such knowledge is valuable would 
seem to be apparent. It should be re- 
membered of course that the purpose 
of a course in commercial law is pre- 
ventive rather than remedial. No at- 
tempt should be made to make each 
man his own lawyer. The emphasis 
in such a course should be placed 
upon imparting information that will 
enable the student to avoid legal ditf- 
ficulties. When he becomes entangled 
therein he should at once consult a 
competent and reputable attorney. 





Climax Effective Teaching 
By Efficient Placement 


(Continued from page 14) 


ployment, not because he was specif- 
ically fitted for the position. 

If a candidate has been sent out by 
a well organized bureau, a return card 
should be mailed by the employer, 
indicating that the individual is or is 
not to be given a trial. It is important, 
however, that the placement of the 
student should be followed up by 
mail or personal interview, to see that 
the candidate has measured up to the 
requirements of the job. 

It is important that the individual 
following up the placement of the 
student, either by mail or in person, 
should be careful not openly to invite 
the employer to find fault when no 
fault has really been crystallized in 
his mind. What the personal follow- 
up should accomplish is to get the re- 
action of the employer as to the ef- 
fectiveness of the individual in meas- 
uring up to the requirements of the 
particular job. It is at this point that 
the placement department representa- 
tive may secure information which, if 
general, will be invaluable in modify- 
ing instructional procedure to meet 
more definitely business and profes- 
sional demands. 

It is not always immediately pos- 
sible for a placement department to 
offer a particular candidate the type 
of opening in which he is most inter- 
ested. To take care of such calls, it 
is important that the placement de- 
partment should organize a classified 





index of businesses. For instance, if 
no call is received for a position as 
copyist in an advertising organization, 
a candidate may be able to secure the 
employment desired by consulting 
and following up many or all of the 
advertising agencies in that particular 
city. 


Publicity is Valuable 


It is important to note some of the 
suggestions as to the means of de- 


veloping calls for candidates for 
placement. Most agencies of all 


classifications are using the classified 
columns in the newspapers. Some 
of the larger public agencies are able 
to get regular publicity articles in the 
press. All have used talks before 
service clubs as a means of attracting 
attention to their facilities for taking 
care of the business and professional 
man’s needs. In the larger centers. 
regular service councils have been or- 
ganized to deal with the placement 
problem, giving further co-operation 
between employers and the heads of 
placement bureaus. 

Some bureaus are using chamber 
of commerce lists of industries; and 
letters, broadsides, postal cards, blot- 
ters, etc., are used to broadcast in- 
formation with reference to the facili- 
ties of the bureau. In a fewer num- 
ber of cases, the placement manager 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Learning the Gregg system of stenography at the Philippine School of Commerce, Manila, P. I. 


In Testing Teaching Results — 


Both new-type and old-tvpe objective tests 
for Gregg shorthand are here illustrated 


By Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Editor-in-Chief 


This is the second of a series of articles on tests 
and measurements which will help the teacher 
determine the learning difficulties of individual 


students. 


The basis for a program of remedial 


instruction can thereby be formed. The illustra- 
tion given here is the result of a study made by a 
committee of shorthand teachers composed of 
Margaret H. Ely, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 


nology, chairman; Eleanor M. Birk, Gettysburg, ; 
Pa., High School; Hazel H. Feagans, Washington, or a 
D. C.; Alma C. Simmendinger, Tremont, Pa., 
High School; and Magdalen Soisson, Notre Dame 


YT the beginning of this 
school year thousands of 


pupils began the study of the 
new Anniversary Edition of 
the Gregg Shorthand Manual. 
We wish to submit for the consid- 
eration of the teachers of these pupils 
a few tests that are designed to cover 
the first five lessons of the Manual. 

The tests are intended to illustrate 
hoth an analytical (separating apart) 
and synthetical (putting together) 
measurement of shorthand learning. 
The new-type test is regarded as gen- 
erally a better analytical type of test 
for the purpose of checking pupils on 
their learning of a multitude of dif- 
ferent phases of shorthand theory. 
Of the many kinds of new-type tests. 
the matching exercise is thought of 
as particularly effective. (Reference: 
Ruch, “The Objective or New-Type 


College 


Examination.” New York: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1929.) 

The old-type or essay test is usu- 
ally a better synthetical type of test 
for the purpose of checking the abil- 
ity of pupils to take the different 
phases of shorthand learning which 
thev have acquired, and to put to- 
gether and apply those phases in the 
dictation-transcription process. (Ref- 
erence: Lomax, “Commercial Teach- 
ing Problems,” pp. 182-188. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1928.) 

The new-type and old-type tests 
given in this article include the fol- 
lowing : 

1. An old-type test in the form 


list of one hundred 
words, to be dictated and 
transcribed, that are used to 
measure ability of pupils 
when = applying — shorthand 
theory to a list of isolated or unre- 
lated words. 

2. An old-type test in the form 
of related or connected subject 
matter, to be dictated and tran- 
scribed, that is used to measure 
ability of pupils when applying 
shorthand theory to language use 
of words. 

3. A new-type test in the form 
of a matching exercise that is used 
to measure shorthand theory. 


Directions to the Teacher 


Pass out three sheets of ' paper: 
(1) A sheet which will accommodate 
25 words to a column, and will allow 
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for two columns of 50 outlines, with 
their transcription, on each side of 
the sheet; (2) a sheet which will 
serve for the notes of the connected 
matter; (3) a sheet for the tran- 
scription of the connected matter. 

Instruct pupils to number the first 
sheet for the list of 100 words and to 
place the name and date on each 
sheet. Remind them that only one 
outline will be considered for each 
word, and that all others must be en- 
circled. 

% Dictate this word list at a speed 
which will allow the students to. write 
each outline carefully. 

The principal purpose is to test the 
ability of the pupils to apply prin- 
ciples to words not practiced from the 
Manual. 

When this dictation is finished, in- 
struct pupils to lay the paper under 
the transcriptions sheet. 

Proceed to dictate the connected 
matter at a speed adapted to the pre- 
vious training of the class. The pur- 
pose of this test is to test skill in 
writing with facility, from the spok- 
en word, notes which can be tran- 
scribed with accuracy. 

The speed should be chosen so that 
those in the middle ability group of 
the class will have to exert themselves 
to get their notes down, and so that 
only the very best of the class will 
make a perfect score; otherwise the 
test will not measure what it is in- 
tended to measure. 

On the other hand, it must be slow 
enough so that only the very slowest 
will have gaps in their notes of any 
great length. 

This speed will probably vary from 
30 words a minute to 70 words a min- 
ute, depending upon the emphasis 
which has been given to this type of 
work along with the study of the 
principles. 

When this dictation has been com- 
pleted, instruct the pupils to lay these 
notes under the others. 

Pass out the mimeographed sheets 
of the Matching Exercises A and B. 

Instruct the students to go to work 
immediately on Matching’ Exercise 
A, with the understanding that when 
they finish that one matching exer- 
cise, they are to start transcribing 
the 100 words list, then the connect- 
ed matter, then if time permits, the 
Matching Exercise B. 

Walk around the room frequently 
and see that this order is being fol- 
lowed, so that individual students 
will not be taking unfair advantage 
of a good memory. 

Tell them to work carefully, but 
remind them that volume of work, 
as well as quality, affects the salary 

in a business office, and that the 

amount of work they finish correctly 





in the time allowed will affect their 
examination grade. 

At the end of ten minutes, advise 
any students who are still working on 
the matching exercise to drop it and 
begin transcribing the 100-word list. 

This examination is planned for 
the end of the semester, on the sup- 
position that one and one-half or two 
hours are allowed for such examina- 
tions. The more rapid students will 
probably finish all parts of the exam- 
ination, while the slower ones may 
not finish the second matching exer- 
cise and possibly may not finish the 
transcription of the connected matter. 


Directions for Scoring 


It is suggested that the three parts 
of the examination be weighted 


Since the object is. primarily to test 
ability to apply principles, the short- 


hand outline must be wholly correct — 


if credit is to be had for that word; 
furthermore, if an error in transcrip- 
tion indicates that the pupil cannot 
read even what is correctly written, 
and since such transcription will be 
the final test in the business situation, 
credit cannot be given for a correct 
outline which is incorrectly tran- 
scribed. For this reason it would 
seem wise to insist that both outline 
and transcription be correct if credit 
is to be had for that word, and that 
one error only be charged whether 
the error be in the outline or in the 
transcription or in both. 

The highest score in the matching 
exercises is 20. This will not need 


1920 © 


follows : to be translated as it is weighted at 


100-Word List ........ 50 20. If the exercises are not finished. 
Connected Matter ving dee » due to lack of time, the score should 
oi Matching Exercises 20 be the total number of correct re- 
lhe word list may be scored by | Rp eager nen id 4 
subtracting the number of errors a, a es a 
from 100 and dividing the result by © who works accurately, the advan- 
two. (Continued on page 26) 





A MATCHING TEST OF SHORTHAND THEORY 
Part A 


Place the number of the word in the parentheses attached to the rule which 
governs the writing of that word. Only one will apply. 

The reader may prefer to place the shorthand outline after each word in 
order to insure correct visualization of outline for determination of theory in- 





volved. 

1. inadequate (5) Use the backward TH when joined to O, R, L. 

2. college (7) The combination OO-S is written smooth at the be- 
ginning of words, after a downstroke, or K, Gay. 

3. answered (6) Omit Short U before N and M and their combinations. 

4. slippery (1) When the prefixes en, in, un, em, im, are followed by a 
vowel, write the initial vowel. 

5. thrust (9) The initial vowel is not required in a compound prefix. 

6. clumsy (8) The plural of a_wordsign ending in S is formed by 
adding another S going in the same direction. 

7. gracious (10) W in the body of a word is expressed by the dash. 

8. causes (4) The backward S is always joined to L. 

9. inexpensive (3) After abbreviated words a disjoined T is used to ex- 


press the past tense. 


i0. gateway (2) The O-hook is written on its side in the combinations 
| ON, OM, OR, OL, except when preceded by a down- 
ward character. 
Part B 
1. riot (6) Short I followed by A is expressed by a large circle 
__ with a dot placed within it. 
2. lack (5) Where straight strokes and curves join without an 


angle, the circle is placed inside the curve. 

The prefixes con, com, coun, when followed by a vowel 
or R, L, are written KN or KM 

To avoid an unnecessary angle, the OO-hook is turned 
under after N and M 


3. murmur 


4. comedy 


5. jelly (9) After a circle vowel, /y is written on the opposite side 
from the vowel. 

6. serial (2) Between opposite curves, the circle is turned back on 
the first curve. 

7. tedious (3) Between straight strokes in the same direction, the 


circle is written with left motion to express R follow- 
ing the vowel. 

The letter S is added to a final left motion circle on 
a straight stroke by changing the circle to a loop. 


8. famous (10) 


9. daily (1) Any vowel following the diphthong I is expressed by 
a small circle within a large circle. 
10. shares (7) When two vowels not forming a pure diphthong come 





together, the minor vowel may be omitted. 
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This Office Machine Age 


Manufacturers who have placed their machines in the business 
offices of the nation give their views on the training of operators 


By Don S. Taylor, Managing Editor 


methods used in the schools 
come as it may, there is every reason 
to believe that business education is 
keeping in step with this scientific 
ave, Witness in proof of it, the bonds 
of relationship existing between the 
manufacturers of office machines and 
appliances and the teachers of office 
practice and methods. The makers 
of business machines endeavor to 
place every means at their disposal in 
the hands of the school that educa- 
tion may shape its methods along the 
same lines that business is traveling. 

This is not, however, to be con- 
fused with any desire on the part of 
manufacturers to influence the trend 
or content of the commercial cur- 
riculum. An intelligent guide to 
what is best for the young student 
of business must always be found in 
the research and pedagogical analyses 
carried on by that body of people 
who should be popularly known as 
specialists in education. 

These specialists, as far as possi- 
ble, go direct to the source when ob- 
taining the knowledge which they 
later impart to the students under 


I ET criticism of the educational 





The construction of office ma- 
chines has developed into 
a big industry. 
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their care. It is a life work. Teach- 
ers must strive to know all, for this 
is an age of progress, and education 
is no exception. Especially is this 
progress unrestrained in the field of 
business education, since education 
for business bears the same relation- 
ship to the student of business as 
modern business methods and devices 
do to the business houses which adopt 
them. Both are subject to the accept- 
ance and approval of the new meth- 
ods offered by the manufacturer. 

Within the past quarter century 
the mechanics of business has under- 
gone a rather rapid transformation. 
Science, having gained a strong foot- 
hold in industry, has sought to shape 
the progress of business as well. It 
has found ways and means to sup- 
plant a certain portion of the human 
factors of business with the machine. 
And business has adopted, even wel- 
comed, its mechanical era. Manu- 
facturers have built plants and devel- 
oped huge organizations to take care 
of and supply the demands of the 
business machine age. 

What these manufacturers have to 
tell the teacher of business contrib- 






utes to his knowledge as a specialist 
in education. It is equivalent to a 
piece of research done at the very 
source from which the business ma- 
chine age has sprung. 

These manufacturers, then, have 
been asked four questions which, 
when answered, establish for the 
teacher a more complete basis on 
which to form an understanding of 
the appliances used by business. 
Thoes who are charged with instruct- 
ing students for business should hear 
what the office appliance manufactur- 
er has to say from an educational 
point of view. 

“We sell a most comprehensive 
line of office appliances. Many of 
these, more especially typewriters, 
accounting machines and filing sys- 
tems require the careful training of 
operators for their use. The business 
office cannot take time to train typ- 
ists, accounting machine operators 
and expert filing clerks. This must 
be done and is being done by thou- 
sands of public and private schools 
throughout the United States—in 


fact throughout the world. 


Photo by 
Galloway 
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“While there is a prominent and , 
indispensable place for the private 
business school in our educational 
picture, in as much as the high 
schools of the country are the uni- 
versities of the common people, the 
taxpayers have accepted the respon- 
sibility of providing utilitarian cours- 
es of study. Such courses seem to 
grow more and more comprehensive 
and popular from year to year.” 


The Manufacturers Answer Some 
Questions 


That is one of the replies to the 
following questions put to education- 
al directors of the most prominent 
office appliance manufacturers. They 
were asked: Are the kinds of office 
appliances you 1ianufacture widely 
used by all types of business? Is 
business itself able to take care of the 
training of the operators of the ap- 
pliances? If it is not, should this 
training be taken care of by private 
business schools or public schools, or 
both? If by public schools, do you 
think that your home community is 
justified in appropriating tax money 
with which to buy your equipment 
in order to train your community 
boys and girls as operators at public 
expense ¢ 

There comes: this reply from a 
manufacturer of adding machines 
and supplementary equipment. “Our 
machines are used by all kinds and 
classes of business—retail stores, 
wholesale houses, manufacturing en- 
terprises, banks, public utilities, rail- 
roads, oil and mining companies, 
professional offices and city, state 
and federal government offices. 

“To cite one example of the wide- 
spread use of our machines, it is es- 
timated that 95 per cent of all bank 
checks written are posted by these 
machines. 

“Our adding machines are very 
simple and easy to operate. While 
practice in their use brings greater 
speed, this is not usually an essential 
in the operation of this type of ma- 
chine. 

“The bookkeeping machines are of 
two types; one used in posting “skel- 
eton” ledgers, and one, the typewrit- 
er-bookkeeping machine, used in 
posting where a written description 
is desired. The first is nearly as sim- 
ple to operate as the adding machine, 
but since the machine with its speed 
and accuracy, is the principal factor 
in the bookkeeping system, many 
employers desire trained operators— 
that is, operators who understand the 
fundamentals of bookkeeping and 
who have had experience in operat- 
ing machines. 

“On the other hand, there are nu- 
merous instances in which the busi- 








ness house, or the bank, is willing to 
train its own operators. It is reason- 
able to state, however, that the book- 
keeping student trained in bookkeep- 
ing machine operation would be con- 


sidered better equipped than the stu- 


dent unfamiliar with the machine. 

“The operation of the typewriter- 
booking machine requires — special 
training. This machine is a combin- 
ation typewriter and bookkeeping ma- 
chine, and the operator would require 
training or experience in typing as 
well as in bookkeeping. 

“The typewriter-billing machines 
is similar in operation to the type- 
writer bookkeeping machine. Train- 
ing for operators is essential on this 
type of machine. 

“The calculator, with a keyboard 
similar to the adding machine, is very 
simple to operate, but, due to the fact 
that this is a high speed machine, spe- 
tial training is necessary for its op- 
erators to meet the requirements of 
employers. 

“It can be stated that no special 
training is necessary to operate the 
adding machine, that business itself 
in some cases trains the operator of 
the bookkeeping machine, and_ that 
training is essential to the operation 
of the typewriter-bookkeeping ma- 
chine, the typewriter-billing machine, 
and the calculator. But since figur- 
ing machines are standard equipment 
in almost every business office , it 
would seem that any school which 
endeavors to train its students for ac- 
tive business service would of neces- 
sity have to teach them the operation 
of machines. 


How Far Should Training Be 
Specialized? 


“This statement demands some am- 
plification, however. A bookkeeping 
student, or an accounting student, 
would, of course, desire a working 
knowledge of all types of machines, 
but would not desire to specialize in 
any one of them. On the other hand, 
a student desiring to enter busi- 
ness as a machine operator would 
find it most practical to select one 
type of machine on which to special- 
ize. In either case, machine opera- 
tion is an integral part of the course, 
the same as the study of typewriting, 
and should be taught by both public 
and private schools. 

“Since public schools are already 
engaged in preparing the commercial 
student to earn a livelihood in the 
business world, it seems only reason- 
able to expect them to train him ac- 
cording to modern business practice. 
This does not mean that mental cal- 
culation or pen and ink bookkeeping 
should be eliminated. These are fun- 
damentals. just as penmanship is fun- 





damental. But business uses the 
typewriter for its correspondence, 
and it uses figuring machines for its 
calculations and its bookkeeping. 

“Public schools today are buying 
more machines than ever before, and 
they are more interested in making 
these machines a part of their courses 
than ever before. And, of course, 
this same thing is true of private 
schools.” 

The manufacturers of what is per- 
haps the newest of major office appli- 
ances, the dictating machine, con- 
tribute their opinions on this device 
used in conjunction with the type- 
writer. 


Its Place in the School 


They present the fact that these 
machines are widely used in all types 
of business as an economical and ef- 
ficient means of handling correspon- 
dence, that they are used in record- 
ing ideas, plans, conferences, tele- 
phone conversations, and the like. 
Their use is not confined to the large 
business organization alone but in the 
small office with one secretary or as- 
sistant this form of dictating is used. 

While anyone who has the ability 
to type dictation can readily learn to 
transcribe from this machine as eas- 
ily as he can learn to typewrite, they 
state, it is necessary, in the operation 
of this machine, like all others, that 
skill be developed. To reach a sub- 
stantial earning capacity operators 
of this machine, should be well versed 
in the work they are paid to do. 

For the secretary this machine 
serves as an assistant, and the ef- 
ficient transcriber must possess the 
equal of stenographic ability in order 
to become really proficient. Stu- 
dents, they say, would naturally be 
handicapped when it becomes neces- 
sary for them to depend on their 
employers for such training. 

“There can be no question as to 
whether tax money should be appro- 
priated for the purchase of such 
equipment, for, as we have already 
pointed out, this training makes it 
possible for -young people entering 
business to secure better paid posi- 
tions, and incidentally, it opens up, of 
course, an additional and a very wide 
avenue of employment.” 

It seems to one manufacturer of 
the dictating machine that the ques- 
tion is, does this or that school want 
to improve its typewriting stand- 
ards, and do they want to eliminate 
lost motion in the teaching of that 
subject ? 

Where this machine is used in con- 
nection with the teaching of type- 
writing there are several observations 
made by the manufacturer of the dic- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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behind the counters to sell, call at- 
tention to personal appearance. They in- 
struct the salesperson to notice what mer- 
chandise is displayed in the windows, to permit 
the customer to sample, to talk about the merits of the 
candy while the customer is deciding what to buy; to 
notice the two types of customers—those who are predetermined 
to buy and those who are attracted by window display. To the for- 
mer they are to sell something in additicn to what has been decided upon. 
Additional sales to children are to be watched for. Huyler’s believe that in 


Huyler’s, prominent 
candy manufacturer and re- 
tailer, when sending salespeople 









Courtesy Huvler’s. 


this sales age ninety percent of the customrs are salespeople and expect to be 


given suggestions 


pertaining to 


the product they 


themselves 


are buying. 


The Psychology of a Sale 
Can Be Demonstrated 


Part II 


The salesmanship class is shown how imagination 
functions in a counter sale of merchandise 


By Grace Griffith 


Instructor in Retailing, Elmira Free Academy, Flmira, N. Y. 


HE highest form of salesman- 

ship is imaginative salesman- 
ship. Here the merchandise is put to 
work. 

To be able to show what the mer- 
chandise will do in the every-day 
store counter sale calls for the appli- 
cation of salesmanship principles to 
actual working conditions, which 
means also a mental effort on the part 
of the pupil and intelligent guidance 
on the part of the teacher. 

When pupils are compelled to cul- 
tivate active imagination by con- 
stantly demonstrating the functioning 
of new articles of merchandise, they 
develop habits of observation and 
thinking which lead to the most suc- 
cessful salesmanship. 

Dr. C. H. Judd states, that “Images 
are capable of improvement. If the 
methods of the school are appro- 
priate, improvement will take place. 
If the methods of the school are de- 
fective, imagery will be of the un- 
satisfactory type.” 


A teacher should not assume that 
the imaginative selling ideas of the 
pupil are acquired merely by reading 
a few textbook illustrations. Pupils 
should be encouraged to form im- 
ages from their own experiences and 


gradually create other situations 
which depict merchandise function- 
ing. 


This is illustrated in the accom- 
panying candy sale, in which the 
salesperson describes a special box 
prepared for children, and tells what 
it will do. 

This was a demonstration sale 
made possible because of the follow- 
ing circumstances: A salesmanship 
pupil at the Elmira, N. Y., Free 
Academy, who was working in a drug 
store, brought a dozen empty candy 
boxes to school and acted as salesman 
in the dialogue. He made use of his 
school training in salesmanship plus 
his store experience. Later, this 
pupil gave the selling points in de- 
tail and two boys in an elementary 


salesmanship class wrote the sale and 
gave it practically as it is described 
here. A box of real candy was added 
to the stock. 

The usual report blank was used 
by the class to analyse the sale, the 
value of which was explained in a 
previous article on this subject in the 
August issue of THE JOURNAL OF 
Business EpucaTIion. 

The time of the sale is supposedly 
in December, just before Christmas. 
The setting provides a stock of candy 
(All candy boxes are empty ones ex- 
cept one—a one-pound box of Nor- 
ris) with 2 one-pound boxes labelled 
Norris, 1 one-pound box and 2 two- 
pound boxes labelled Whitman’s 
Sampler, 1 one-pound box and 1 two- 
pound box labelled Whitman’s Fussy 
Package for Fastidious Folks, 1 two- 
pound box labelled Pleasure Island, 
and 5 one-pound boxes labelled Apol- 
lo; a salesbook and pencil, toy edu- 
cational money, and a table. 
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S. P.—Salesperson ; .—Cus- 
tomer. 

S. P. is attending to stock 
when C. makes his approach. 

S. P. (Approaching customer 
promptly) Good morning, Mr.— 

C.—(Picking up a one-pound 
box of Whitman’s Sampler) 
Hello. I guess I'll take a box of 
\Vhitman’s—as usual. 

But I’ve had that so many 
times, I wonder what other can- 
dies are like. 

S. P. (Showing stock) Norris 
and Apollo are other good can- 
dies. As long as you are in no 
hurry, I'll be glad to explain the 
difference. The Whitman’s Sam- 
pler box, as you may know, is a 
variety package of fifty-two 
pieces, each different, represent- 
ing every kind of candy made by 
\Vhitman’s. 

3ut since you have had Whit- 
man’s so many times, | think 
you'd like to know about our Nor- 
ris Candy, the “candy of the 
South”, made by a French candy- 
maker. Each piece is hand-dip- 
ped which gives it an extra heavy 
chocolate coating. T’'ll show you. 
(cuts open a sample.) You see 
what an unusually heavy choco- 
late coating this hand-dipped 
piece of candy has, compared 
with the machine-dipped candy. 
\lso notice the solid center; it 
does not have a spongy filling. 
Just try this sample. 

C.—(Tasting sample) This is 
certainly delicious. 

S. P.—You can present a box 
of Norris Candy with confidence, 
and the receiver will realize you 
have given thought to vour selec- 
tion. It’s packed in an attractive 
metal box which serves to keep 
the candy fresh. The box can be 
used when emptied for other 
things, as cheese, candy, crackers, 
ete. 

C.—I'll take the box. 

S. P—(Writes sale on sales 
check, repeating out loud) “1—1 
lb. box Norris Candy, $1.50.” 
Well, as long as Christmas is 
only a few days away wouldn't 
vou like to select some more gifts, 
for instance, a box of candy for 
mother ? 

C.—Well, 
suggest ? 

S. P.—Here’s a box of Whit- 
man’s, called the “Fussy Package 
for Fastidious Folks.” You know 
how good they are. This is a 
good package for a home, since it 
contains sixty-four pieces in a 
pound. This will go farther than 
many other two-pound boxes. 


what would you 








Student’s Report After 
the Demonstration 


The student answers the form questions 


about the 


. What was the 


various factors of the sale. 


Approach 


. Was the customer recognized promptly? 


Yes. How? By a cordial greeting and a 
smile, 
Good 


greeting used? 


morning, Mr. ...... 


. Was the greeting used a good one? Yes. 


Why? The greeting and tone of voice 
showed a desire to serve. 


. What type did the customer seem to be? 


Uncertain. 


Arousing Interest 


1. Were goods presented promptly? Yes. 


S 


N 


— 


N 


_ 


2 


‘ 
v. 


6. 


. How can this be done ? 


. What questions were asked? 


. How were questions answered ? 


. What objections were made? C. 


. How were objections handled ? 


. What were the first words used? Norris 


and Ajpollo are other good candies. 


. Were the first words about the merchan- 


dise definite? Yes. 


. Did the salesperson talk confidently about 


the merchandise, showing a knowledge of 
the goods? Yes. 


. How were price, size and color deter- 


mined? Price and size were determined 
by customer's previous preference. 

Were goods handled so as to enhance 
= value? Yes. How? <Appreciative- 
y. 


. What descriptive information was given? 


The heavy coating of the Norris candy, 
the solid centers and the number of pieces 
in. boxes of candy, 


. What did the sales talk emphasize? The 


difference between hand-dipped and ma- 
chine-dipped candies and the qualities of 
candies. 


. What instincts were appealed to? Curios- 


ity, self-assertive, home love, collective, 
possession. 

Explain: The instinct of curiosity was 
appealed to by the S. P. saying, “There 
is a great difference in candies;” self- 
assertive, by S. P. saying that the candy 
could be presented with confidence; the 
acquisitive, by the S. P. telling about 
the tin box and its many uses; possession 
by letting the C. handle the boxes and 
taste a candy to sample them; home love, 
by suggesting candy for the home. 


Creating Desire 


. Did the salesperson work along the lines 


cf the customer’s needs? Yes. 

By satisfying the 
customer's desire for a change m candy. 
Customer needed to purchase Christmas 
gifts and the S. P. made suitable and 
abpropriate suggestions. 

“IT wonder 
what other candies are like.” “What would 
vou suggest’? 

Readily 


and courteously, 


Closing the Sale 


wanted 
to wait awhile, also to look around first. 
THES... 
agreed with the customer, but also showed 
the advantage of buying now. 


. What actions were used to suggest fin- 


ality? The S. P. put the boxes of candy 


aside. 


. (a) If necessary for customer to sign 


salescheck, how was the request made and 
how was pencil presented? Not neces- 
sary. 

(Continued on page 35) 











C.—I'll wait a little while be- 
fore | do any more buying. 


S. P.—Oh, but why make 
yourself the trouble of another 
trip? You know you will have to 
buy gifts some time before 
Christmas and candy is always 
acceptable. I'll just put this 
aside for the time being. 

I know you will want some- 
thing, too, for the children. This 
little “Pleasure Island” box is al- 
ways delightful and a source of 
fun for the kiddies. It is an as- 
sorted layer box with a treasure 
bag in the center. The top layer 
of candy is wrapped in silver and 
the bottom layer in gold. Makes 
quite a treasure for the little 
folks. 

All that I’ve shown you are 
only a dollar and a half a pound. 
I'll show you something even 
more reasonable. Just the thing 
for the maid. This Apollo candy 
contains an assortment consisting 
chiefly of creams. 

C.—I think I'll just take a box 
of Norris. It would be better if 
I look around a little before I buy 
any presents for the other folks. 

S. P.—Yes, I admit it is a good 
idea to see what the different 
stores have. Sometimes, you can 
find exactly what you fancy, and 
at other times you can't. Its a 
mighty comfortable feeling, 
though, to have on hand a few 
suitable boxes of candy, either to 
take the places of other gifts, or 
to supplement them. Candy is al- 
Ways appropriate and acceptable.’ 

C.—I think you're right; 
there’s something in it, too. Guess 
I might as well take these along. 

S. P.—(Adds to salescheck, 
enumerating boxes, mentioning 
the price of each in order) This 
is a good box for your mother: 
“1 two-pound box of candy— 
Fussy Package for $3.00. Here’s 
the box for the children and one 
for the maid: 1 two-pound box 
of candy—Pleasure Island for 
$3.00, 1 one-pound box of candy 
—Apollo, $1.00." 

Do you wish to take these with 
you? 

C.—No, I will have them sent. 

S. P.—To whom do you wish 
them sent? 

C.—To myself, please, to— 

S. P—(Spells back name) 
May | have the address, please, 
Mr. ———. 


C.—(Gives address.) 
S. P.—(Spells back address, 
calling numbers as a_ telephone 
(Continued on page 35) 
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WALTON | 
ACCOUNTING SERIES 


Walton Texts have been endorsed by 

adoption in many of the leading edu- 

cational institutions throughout the 
United States 


WALTON ACCOUNTING—LANGER 
32 Lectures, Problems and Theory Questions, Practice Set Work, 
Blank Forms for Practice Set Work, contained in 2”, three-post, 
loose-leaf, semi-flexible Text Binder. 


Walton Accounting—Langer Practice Sets 
Practice Set I—Single Proprietorship Accounting. 
Practice Set 1l—Partnership Accounting. 

Practice Set I1I—Corporation Accounting. 


ADVANCED ACCOUNTING I 


Lectures 1 to 25 inclusive, Problems and Theory Questions, con- 
tained in 2”, three-post, loose-leaf, semi-flexible Text Binder. 


ADVANCED: ACCOUNTING II 


Lectures 26 to 50 inclusive, Problems and Theory Questions, con- 
tained in 2”, three-post, loose-leaf, semi-flexible Text Binder. 


COST ACCOUNTING 
30 Lectures, Problems and Theory Questions, Practice Set Work. 
Cost Accounting Forms, contained in 2”, three-post, loose-leaf, 
semi-flexible Text Binder. 


Cost Accounting Practice Set 
Four bound books—Job Cost, Process Cost. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING 
24 Lectures, Forms, Problems and Theory Questions, contained in 
2”, three-post, loose-leaf, semi-flexible Text Binder. 


WALTON BUSINESS LAW SERIES 


Elementary Law; Contracts 
Agency; Partnership 
Sales; Negotiable Instruments 
Property, Real and Personal 
Bailments and Carriers; Unfair Competition 
Corporations; Debtor and Creditor; Bankruptcy 
Banks and Banking; Insurance; 
Surety and Guaranty 


We want you to know more about Walton texts. Use 
the coupon below for examination copies of texts in 





which you are interested. 


WALTON SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 





WALTON SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, Publishing Dept., | 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. | 


Send me for ninety days’ free examination the texts 
checked: 


Walton Accounting—Langer 
Advanced Accounting I 
Advanced Accounting II 
Cost Acccunting 

Federa! income Tax Accounting 

C. P. A. Review Problems | 


Elementary Law; Contracts 

Agency; Partnership 

Sales; Negotiable Instruments 

Property, Real and Personal 

Bailments and Carriers; Unfair Competition 
Corporations; Debtor and Creditor; Bankruptcy 
Banks and Banking; Insurance; Surety and Guaranty 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
Walton Business Law Series: 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
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Students of Business 
Should Be Taught 
the Importance 
of Business Writing 





CCURACY and meticulous appearance 

mean just as much in hand writing as 
they do in typewriting or mechanical book- 
keeping. 


The fact that business executives, as well as 
office managers, accountants and bookkeepers 
everywhere use Higgins’ Eternal Black Writ- 
ing Ink for all usual and unusual hand writ- 
ing, should be a strong incentive to those staff 
members and directors of business schools who 
are desirous of having their students go forth 
into business fully conversant with the pro- 
cedure and materials of business. 


If you do not know this remarkable writing 
fluid which writes jet black and eternally re- 
mains so, proof to age, air, light, moisture and 
eradicators, you should become acquainted 
with it at once. 


Besides being used by thousands of business 
firms the world-over, Hig- 
gins’ Eternal is widely speci- 
fied by educational institu- 
tions for records and general 
writing. It reproduces, by 
photostat, just as clearly as 
Higgins’ Black Drawing 
Ink, the product of the same 
makers. 













Send for samples and price 
list 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS 
& CO. 


271 Ninth Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Amsterdam Congress 


Where specialists in commercial education from leading nations 
of the world brought their ideas on outstanding 
problems in the teaching of business 


By Dr. Frances Moon Butts 


Chairman, Committee on Commercial Education, Social Adjustment Section, 


World Federation of Education 


N the first week of last 

month the business educa- 
tion programs of 33 nations 
were laid on an international 
round table at Amsterdam, 
Holland, in the Eleventh In- 
ternational Congress for Com- 
mercial Education. The dele- 
vates came as official and indi- 
vidual representatives of the 
business department of educa- 
tion and of actual business it- 
self, 

The Congress was the first 
of its kind since 1913. It was 
the largest and most enthusiastic ever 
held, and for the first time the 
United States was officially repre- 
sented, 

Our country has heretofore never 
heen quite so intimately concerned 
with the accomplishments of this in- 
ternational gathering and so for the 
first time in the history of commer- 
cial education the United States dele- 
gates have planned to organize a na- 
tional society for commercial educa- 
tion in this country. The Interna- 
tional Congress is made up of the 
national societies in those countries 
where commercial education is so 
organized. It is possible then, that 
with the organization of a branch so- 
ciety in this country commercial edu- 
cation has taken another broad step 
among the leading nations of the 
world. 

With this country’s participation 
in the Congress this vear I felt that 
the cause of international peace, 





Before the Queen’s Palace in Amsterdam, where Ameri- 


can delegates met each day. 


(Left to right) Annie C. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America sends greetings to the eleventh International 
Congress on Commercial Education. 


Through cooperative effort-pooling experiences, 
checking and evaluating results, and establishing pro- 
cedure and technique—notable progress has been 
made in recent years in the conservation of resources, 
both material and human. 


Much remains to be done, however, and a most 
promising field for added progress is the one to 
which your attention is now directed—cooperation be- 
tween education and industry. 

The school training of the boys and girls of today 


will be reflected in the conduct and the success of the 
business of to-morrow —Julius H. Barnes, Chairman. 


good-will, and understanding had ad- 
vanced materially. A fine spirit of 
cooperation between workers, admin- 
istrators and educators was evidenced, 
and best of all, perhaps, the cause of 
commercial education moved up to a 
higher plane of progress and on to an 
ideal combination of social, ethical, 
and scientific values with the practi- 
cal aims of a useful art. 

This, then, was why the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, the Minister of 
Labor, Commerce and Industry, the 
Minister of Education, Arts and 
Sciences, and Mr. Ch. EE. H. Boisse- 
vain, President of the National So- 
ciety for Commercial Education, 
wanted their country, Holland, to 
serve as the seat of such a magnifi- 
cent event. 

The first day of that memorable 
week was devoted to the preliminary 
committee meetings and social events. 
A\ drive through the city, a banquet 
given by Mr. Boissevain, a reception 


Woodward, Henry R. Hatfield (delegate), Frances Moon 
Batts, Clay D. Slinker (delegate), Mrs. Slinker, Miss 


Hatfield, Mrs. Hatfield. 


\ssociations 


to all foreign members and 
their families marked the be- 
ginning of a week of intellec- 
tual and social feasting. 

And then in the Colonial In- 
stitute came the plenary ses- 
sions, interspersed with visits 
among the industrial organiza- 
tions of Amsterdam and vicin- 
ity, where first hand evidence 
of tremendous industrial and 
commercial efficiency —illus- 
trated each paper read before 
the International Society. 

Dr. S. Elzinga, Inspector of 
Secondary Schools in Holland, in an 
introductory address, emphasized the 
need of instruction based upon new 
types of social and ethical subject 
matter now in use. Pedagogically, 
methods of instruction can be more 
correct, is the impression formed 
from Dr. Elzinga’s investigtions into 
“The Bases of Commercial Educa 
tion”. 

The remainder of the program was 
divided into two sections. The first 
section included reports on “The In- 
terlacement of Economic Relations 
and Its Effect on Commercial Educa- 
tion,” The speakers in the second sec- 
tion discussed “The Cooperation of 
Commerce and Industry with Com- 
mercial Education.” 

Dr. Wilhelm Kalveram, Frankfurt 
A. M., Germany, introduced the gen- 
eral topic of the first section. The 
second section was launched by Mr. 
A. Abbott, Chief Inspector of Tech- 
(Continued from page 28) 





Dr. A. Latt, of Switzerland, Secretary of the International 
Society for Commercial ma veme on a little visit to Marken, 
olland. 








(Continued from page 18) 
tage, and penalizing the slow work- 
ers, since this is the actual business 
office situation. 

In scoring the transcription of the 
connected matter, no absolute stand- 
ard can be set, as there is no absolute 
standard as to difficulty of material. 

The rules of the Gregg Writer 
Transcription Tests should be fol- 
lowed and the papers ranked in order 
from highest errors to fewest. These 
may be divided into seven or eight 
class intervals, corresponding some- 
what as follows, and depending upon 
the grading system of a given school: 


60—65; 66—70; 71—/75; 76—80; 
81—85; 86—90; 91—95; 96—100. 


The frequencies may then be tallied. 

Care should be taken to see that if 
there is a marked tendency for these 
scores to group around any one class 
interval, it should be assigned what 
is considered the average grade for 
that school as 75, so that only pupils 
who are oustandingly poor will re- 
ceive failing grades and only those 
markedly proficient will receive the 
highest grades. 

When a percentage value has been 
arrived at in this way, it may be mul- 
tiplied by .30 and added to the values 
for the word Jist and the matching 
exercises. This will result in a per- 
cent rating for the entire examina- 


A CONNECTED SUBJECT- 
MATTER TEST 


\| (226 words) 


The men, as well as the boy, 

Dick, were weary from the long 

swim in the chilly water of the 

bay. We wanted them to tell 

us all about their recent trip and 

to help us plan our next excur- 

sion to the lake country, but they 

were too tired. We shall expect 

them to give their report before 

a special committee of the 

League which will meet this eve- 

ning in the hall of the Armory, 

instead of mailing the report as 
| they usually do, 

Dick is one youth who realizes 
that study, hard work, and the 
bravery to face peril without 
flinching has helped many _ to 
\| achieve their aims and to place 
i} their names among the great men | 
I of history. | 
Hl In regard to our trip, he told i 
} me that he believes it will be bet- 
Hi ter to make the trip this month | 
than to leave it until October, but || 
he will tell me more about this 
i after he calls upon several of his | 
friends here in the city during the 
Ht course of the next day or two. I 
i shall not leave here for at least a | 
i} week, for I want to hear what he 
says about the most satisfactory 
time for our trip to the Great | 
i Lakes. When he visited me he 
| said that he would be back again | 
between the middle and end of 
| the week. 




















IV, 76-100 on Chap. V. 


*Words 1-10 on Chap. I, 11-35 on Chap. IT, 
This distribution of words is based 
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A ONE HUNDRED-WORD TEST* 

1. darling 26. asphalt 51. nationally 76. white 

2. treaty 27. registration 52. solemnly 77. mail 

3. league 28. ended 53. valuation 78. alliance 

4. limited 29. flags 54. urged 79. toil 
| 5. remaining 30. scared 55. bathing 80. behind 
| 6. clinic 31. partake 56. mustard 81. producer 
7. cannot 32. pages 57. yearning 82. pines 
| 8. hereby 33. thoroughly 58. cuff 83. except 
| 9. into 34. essays 59. seemingly 84. formidable 
! 10. truth 35. welcomed 60. buffet 85. hygiene i 
11. cashed 36. allotted 61. experience 86. throughout | 
12. jail 37. laws 62. ruffle 87. brow 
| 13. battery 38. Easter 63. sprinkle 88. accord 
14. beef 39. clothes 64. mumps 89. humane | 
| 15. details 40. convincing 65. hanged 90. professor 

16. prison 41. collections 66. wheels 91. kindly 
17. phases 42. sofa 67. unconscious 92. perfect 
| 18. ceiling 43. likes 68. awakening 93. brush | 
19. systems 44. commit 69. weights 94. equipment 
| 20. taxi 45. dominate 70. unhappy 95. background i 
21. slept 46. shelter 71. quota 96. cover 
| 22. chances 47. wants 72. weapon 97. consume | 

23. mixer 48. corners 73. yoke 98. lump i 

24. spreads 49. formerly 74. twist 99. unimportant | 

25. dedication 50. preacher 75. watches 100. announcing 


36-55 on Chap. IIT, 56-75 on Chap. 


proportionate number of words from the Horn list of 10,000 that are available 


tor each chapter. 


tion which is easily translated into 


the grading scale of the school if let- 
ters are used. Otherwise, the per- 
cent rating will stand as the test 
grade. 


Bibliography of Shorthand Tests 

. Sherwin Cody, Commercial Tests and How 
to Use Them (World Book Company, Yon- 
kers, N. Y., 1919), pp. 18, 152, 153, 154. 

. Detroit Public Schools, Uniform Shorthand 
Examinaticn (Department cf Public Researgh, 
Detroit Public Schools, 1927). 

3. Willa M. Dush, The Building and Use_ of 
Achievement Tests in Gregg Shorthand (New 
York University School of Education, New 
York, 1927), Unpublished Master’s Thesis. 


4. Max Freyd, Selection of Typists and Stenog- 
raphers (Journal of Personal Research, V. 
April, 1927), pp. 490-510, 


upon the total | 
| 


+, Journal of Commercial Education, Selectioi 
of Typists and Stenographers (Haire Pub- 
lishing Company, May, June, September, 
October, 1927) 

ae Mee Genge, Simple Tests for 
Office u ‘a ad (Industrial Management, 
York, N. , 61: pp. 91-93. 

7. Elmer R. Ficke, Prognostic Tests of Steno- 
graphic Ability (Gregg jee Company, 
New York, N. Y., 1922 


Selecting 
New 


8. Gregg Publishing ate: The Measure- 
ment of Achievement in Shorthand (New 
York, 1922). 


9. Lenora M. Nelson, Diagnostic Tests in Short- 
hand Theory (American Shorthand Teacher. 


1927). VIII, pp. 96-98. 

10. Raymond-Adams, Standards in Elementary 
Shorthand (Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York, 1926). 

11. Ethel A. Rollinson, Diagnostic Shorthand 
Tests (Gregg Publishing Company, 1924). 
12. Saphier-Smith, Stenographic Achievement 
Tests (Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York, 

1927). 





What Do Junior Colleges Give 
Business Education? 


A recent nation-wide survey has revealed the type of 
commercial curriculum offered and its 
probable future trend 
By Robert LaDow 


I°xperimental} High School, University of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa 
{ 


HE function of the junior col- 
lege. and _its' relation to the 
other educational units and the com- 
munity it is serving has often been 
analyzed. But a defirtition of its ex- 
act contribution to education and of 
the manner in which it fulfills its 
purpose was until recently an open 
question. 
In an effort to discover the type of 


commercial curriculum which junior 
colleges are now offering and, if pos- 
sible, to predict future trends and 
make suggestions, the University of 
Iowa instituted a study involving all 
junior colleges in the country. From 
this study it attempts to predict fu- 
ture trends and make suggestions. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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There is a Ready Market 
for 
Experienced Operators 


Varityper— 


a typewriter in appearance— 
it functions like a whole 
battery of machines 


EVELOP the talents of your students 

on a Varityper, the machine with a 
multitude of uses. Writes any and all 
languages—clearly and distinctly—still it is 
no more difficult to operate than an ordi- 
nary typewriter. 


Business institutions are rapidly recogniz- 
ing the potentialities of this remarkable 
machine and are equipping their offices 
with them. Naturally, the demand for ex- 
perienced operators increases daily. Are 
you doing your share to supply this 
increasing demand? 


0 
INCORPORATED 


2 Lafayette St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















Smith’s 
Regents Review 


Books 





Subjects 


Commercial Arithmetic Ancient History 
Commercial Geography English History 
Commercial Law Modern History B 
Elementary Bookkeeping American History 
Advanced Bookkeeping Civil Government 


Alg 
Intermediate Algebra 
Advanced Algebra 





eometry 
Trigonometry 3rd Year French 
Solid Geometry ist Year German 
Blology 2nd Year German 
Botary Year German 
Physiology ist Year Latin 
Zoology 2nd Year Latin 
Physics 3rd Year Latin 
Chemistry History of Education 
Physical Geography Psychology and Principles of 
st Year English Education 
2nd Year English Arithmetic 
3rd Year English Elementary English 
4th Year Engll Geography ; 
English Grammar - S_ History 
Elementary Drawing Spelling 




















Question Books—40c each, 35c each in lots of 6, 
Answer Books—30c each in lots of 12 or more. 


MITH’S Regents Review Books contain the 
New York State Regents examination 
papers for the past 20 years bound in book 

form—all recent papers completely reproduced. 
Questions are grouped for topical review. 
Answer books, fully illustrated, contain detailed 
explanations, helpful charts. They are endorsed 
by commercial, high and _ public schools 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


These banks train students in answering final 
examination questions, help the teacher in pre- 
paring tests, make sure all points have been 
covered. Useful for filling in odd moments in 
class. 


If you are unfamiliar with these helps 
send 40 cents for a single copy. Later 
you will order one for each pupil. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 


510 Walker Bldg. Buffalo, New York 
“PUPILS LIKE TO USE SMITHS” 
Write for Free Catalog of all 
Smith Helps in Teaching 
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The Dam, a big open square, as seen from the Royal Palace in Amster- 
dam. The Town Hall was built in 1649 and rests on 13,659 piles. 


The Amsterdam Congress 


(Continued from page 25) 


nical Schools, Board of Education, 
Great Britain. 

In an address on, “The Relations 
of Commercial Training with Uni- 
versal Education,”’ Mr. G. A. Blondel, 
Secretary of the French Section of 


the Congress, divided commercial 
training into two grades. The first 


comprises preparation for pupils who 
enter around the age of 14 with ele- 
mentary notions of calculations, or- 
thography, history, and geography, 
and who need, besides technical and 
professional tuition, additional in- 
struction to develop their minds—to 
cultivate them, and to make them re- 
ceptive to general ideas. The second 
class consists of those who enter 
higher commercial education. With 
these the tendency is to require a 
competitive entrance examination 
based upon secondary instruction and 
the general qualifications necessary to 
those who would occupy higher situ- 
ations in our great commercial enter- 
prises. 

The paper on the “Social and Eco- 
nomic Implications of Education for 
Business”, presented by Dr. Leverett 
S. Lyon, The Brookings Institute, 
Washington, D. C., was a center of 
interest and discussion. Dr. Lyon re- 
viewed the long and respectable his- 
tory back of vocational training and 
then moved on to a broad discussion 
of the change that is now taking 
place in vocational training from an 
indirect to a direct process; the dif- 





ference between training for the nar- 
rower types of vocations and for or- 
ganizers and administrators; the ob- 
ligation to vitalize vocational activi- 
ties; the need for improved methods 
of training, and the economic, social, 
and philosophical contribution that 
business education can and_ should 
make. 

“Education for business is bound 
to serve as a great instrumentality of 
research in bringing to all social scien- 
tists more adequate and more accu- 
rate data from which to draw con- 
clusions concerning the desirable ends 
for social effort and the desirable 
means by which these ends may be 
achieved,” are his words. 

Mr. V. Fikrle, professor at the 
Commercial Academy, Prague, 
Czecho-Slovakia, developed the theme 
of, “Education for Business.” Mr. 
Fikrle feels that the funds for com- 
mercial education are too restricted. 
Modern trade is not only guided by 
the spirit of lucre but is also inspired 
by the motive of service to the com- 
munity. Therefore trade instruction 
has both social and ethical implica- 
tions. On the other hand the school 
lacks the means to breed desirable so- 
cial and ethical qualities. The school 
can only reveal and develop them. 
Parents fail to take this fact into ac- 
count and the schools lack the proper 
selective machinery to choose scien- 
tifically. The schools should avoid 
stuffing the pupil’s brains and base 





instruction on direct action, collabora- 
tion, and a constant contact with re- 
ality. Excursions, field trips, and the 
cooperation of experts and specialists 
are important. 

Of special interest was the address 
of Dr. Henry R. Hatfield, Professor 
of Accounting, University of Cali- 
fornia, on the subject of, ‘“Develop- 
ment in Education for Business Dur- 
ing the Past Fifteen Years in the 
United States.” 


It Grows Progressively 


According to Dr. Hatfield, num- 
bers— the increase in the number of 
institutions and courses offered and 
the increase (265,000) in the num- 
ber of students enrolled in the United 
States since 1915—constitute a mark- 
ed characteristic of commercial educa- 
tion within recent years. At the pres- 
ent time about two hundred institu- 
tions of collegiate rank are providing 
work in commercial training. From 
an almost equal division of men and 
women in 1914 the ratio has risen to 
two women to every one man. 

Commercial education is winning 
more recognition from education and 
a growing respect from the business 
world. The emphasis falls on a mix- 
ture of technical and general courses. 
Modern sentiment discredits exclus- 
ive attention to pecuniary gain and 
substitutes the ideal of service. Cor- 
respondence schools are an interest- 
ing development in commercial educa- 
tion. A few attempts have been made 
to combine engineering and business 
education. The establishment of the 
American Association of University 
Schools is significant. A point of dif- 
ference between European and Amer- 
ican schools is that most students in 
Europe select a place first and train 
for it, while in this country they train 
first and find a position later. Such 
were the facts given by Dr. Hatfield. 

The “Principal Ideas in Post-War 
Commercial Education” were devel- 
oped by Dr. J. Erben, professor at 
the German Commercial Academy, 
Prague. Dr. Erben discussed the un- 
stable conditions prevailing in busi- 
ness education prior to 1914 and the 
recent change to a closer cooperation 
between trade schools and _ general 
education. The new ideal is “to put 
one’s whole soul into the work and to 
possess a spirit desirous of creating.” 

Uniformity is gaining ground. In- 
creased governmental and legislative 
supervision is noted as another sign 
of progress. The guiding principal 
in the reorganization of content is the 
concentration into fewer subjects and 
then the teaching of these subjects in 


(Continued on page 37) 
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(Continued from page 26) 

A questionnaire sent to all junior 
colleges revealed the following facts: 

1. Approximately fifty-two  per- 
cent of the junior colleges offer some 
commerce which varies from one 
course to a full department of com- 
merce. 

2. The private junior college of- 
fers commercial work of a lower 
level than does the public junior col- 
lege. 

3. Few colleges have made any 
kind of a survey relative to the types 
of jobs in the community, the distri- 
ution of students upon graduation, 
or the purpose of the commercial 
course. 

4. Seventy-five percent of the 
junior college commercial graduates 
do not go on to higher education. 
Seventy percent of the junior college 
commercial graduates go directly 
into the business world. 

5. Fifty percent of the junior col- 
lege commercial graduates locate in 
the local community. 

6. Economics is the commercial 
subject found the greatest number of 
times in junior colleges throughout 
the country. 

7. The curricula divide themselves 


into three subject groups according to 
frequency: The first group includes 
economics ; the second group includes 
typewriting, short-hand, bookkeeping, 
business English, and accounting; 
third group, represented by a very 
few scattered tabulations, includes 
such subjects as money and banking, 
real estate, office training, advertising, 
salesmanship, and secretarial studies. 
It would seem that this last group 
contains the essence of the function 
of the junior college commercial 
course. 

8. There are certain occupations 
for which the junior college can offer 
raining—occupations for which high 
school training is insufficient and for 
which senior college work is not nec- 
essary. <A list of such occupations, 
as suggested by junior college admin- 
istrators includes: private secretaries, 
junior office managers, bank clerks, 
junior accountants, advertisers, insur- 
ance agents, buyers, managers, real 
estate agents, bond salesmen traffic 


clerks, railway clerks, sales man- 
agers, merchants, brokers, foreign 


trade agents and auditors. 
9. Twenty percent of the students 
in junior colleges which offer com- 


merce are registered in such courses. 
10. Ninety-two percent of the junior 
colleges offering one or more courses 
in commerce allow students majoring 
in other fields to elect commercial 
subjects. Typewriting is the subject 
most often elected. 

In the light of these findings the 
outstanding recommendation is made 
that junior college administrators 
give preparation for commercial oc- 
cupations of a median level—the spe- 
cific occupations to be determined by 
a survey of the individual commun- 
ity. The student should decide early 
after matriculation what is going to 
be his vocational aim and whether or 
not he intends to enter college at a 
later date. 

This leaves a rather clear-cut ob- 
jective for the commercial teacher 
of the junior college, one which 
states a specific contribution which 
the junior college can make to the 
business world. This objective pre- 
sents to the junior college the op 
portunity to train students for such 
occupations as are beyond the scope 
of the high school commercial depart- 
ment and yet do not require sufficient 
training to fall into the collegiate di- 
vision. 





That First Year of ‘Teaching 


It brings the problems of duty to the student, to the 
rest of the faculty and to yourself 


By Minnie A. Vavra 


Cleveland High School, St. Louis, Missouri 


AST month several thousands of 
commercial teachers began their 
first year of teaching. It is a critical 
year. Actually it is a year of proba- 
tion. The results of the first year of 
teaching often determine whether you 
will be recommended for reappoint- 
ment or whether your supervisor will 
in a quiet but firm manner suggest 
that you try again “in some other 
place,” or even perhaps advise you to 
leave the teaching field for ‘business. 
That first year of teaching is diffi- 
cult. It presents problems not found 
in the usual pedagogical books you 
studied at college. Not only will you 
he confronted with classroom prob- 
lems, but your entire mode of living 
may require re-adaptation. In the 
first place you will prohably be among 
total strangers, unless vou are one ot 





the few who are placed in your own 
home town. 

The transition from the senior year 
at college to the first year of teaching 
is abrupt. In the senior year you had 
a host of friends. In the classes, on 
the campus, in the dormitory, every- 
where, were people with common in- 
terests. They were studies, sports, 
and parties; all with members of the 
college clan. Contrast that with the 
next picture. You are now in an- 
other land. Here you are looked upon 
as a pedagogue, with all the name im- 
plies, in some places. 

As a stranger you are observed 
closely at all times. In the ages long 
past, a stranger was considered an 
enemy, per se, and his life was in 
danger. Today, we have become 
somewhat civilized, but a personal 


reputation can often be held in jeop- 
ardy. Matters which you once 
thought purely personal and none of 
anybody’s business may not be so 
considered now. In some places 
dancing, bridge and smoking are not 
condoned in pedagogues. 

Therefore, postpone these pleas- 
ures for vacation time or indulge in 
them inconspicuously. Enjoy them in 
a way that shows consideration for 
your school community, and yet at 
the same time, in a manner that en- 
ables you to retain vour personal 
freedom. After all, the old saying, 
“When in Rome, do as the Romans 
do,” is a courtesy you should give if 
it does not involve a matter. of prin- 
ciple. If you can convince these peo- 
ple that they should change their 

(Continued on page 40) 
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You solve a vexing problem in a most economical way when your 
school or class room equipment includes the Lettergraph. This 
inexpensive and highly efficient duplicator is unexcelled for 
reproducing school forms, examination problems, bulletins, etc. 
Indeed, the Lettergraph copies anything typed, written or drawn, 
in one or more colors, from postcard size to a 9x15 sheet. 
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The utter simplicity of the Lettergraph is well known. No com- 
plicated parts, hence few if any repair bills. Its sturdy build 
means years of service. Stencils are easily cut and any boy or 
girl can operate it. Reproduction cost averages about 25c per 
1,000 copies, while the actual cost of the machine ts only $35, 
completely equipped. 
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The HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 
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Minimum Essentials 
of the 


Commercial Subjects 


A Series of Summaries of Essentials 
Edited by ATLEE L. PERCY 


Professor of Accounting and Director of 
Courses for Commercial Teachers Boston 
University College of Business 
Administration 


Essentials of Commercial Law 


By BESSIE N. PAGE, Professor of Law, 
Portia Law School, Boston, Massachusetts 


This booklet summaries in simple and attractive style the 
high lights of commercial law that are commonly studied 
and used. Major attention has been given to contracts, but 
the essential points of the other subjects have not been 
neglected. 


Essentials of Bookkeeping 


By RAYMOND L. MANNIX, Assistant 
Professor of Accounting, Boston Uni- 
versity College of Business Adminis- 
tration, Boston, Massachusetts 
The general principles of bookkeeping, journalyzing and 


the balance sheet with the illustrative set to which constant 
cross references are made in the descriptive material. 


Business Forms and Letters 


By WENTWORTH WILLIAMS, Professor of 
English, Boston University College of 
Business Administration 


The common business forms are described and fully illus- 
trated such as forms used in banking, the sending of money 
and in buying and selling. 


The essentials of good letter writing with correct forms 
for various types of letters are described and_ illustrated. 


Price of Books. 20 cents each with 
discount on ten or more books. One 
hundred books 15 cents each plus post- 
age. 500 books 12% cents plus carry- 
ing charges. 








the Commercial Series will be sent postpaid for 


| A sample of each of these three booklets in | 
| 

| twenty-five cents (cash, check or stamps) pro- | 
| | 
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A modern office building is this Michigan teachers’ headquarters at Lansing. 
Teachers of the state association bring their district problems here for settle- 
The building was dedicated last spring. 


Keeping Up With Teachers’ 


Associations 


The Pitman Commercial Teachers group opened the season’s 
meetings 1n the east. Sectional meetings arouse the 
association spirit throughout the mid-west 


to lead al! the state teachers 
groups in activity during the month 
of October. Nine district groups 
will gather for the purpose of con- 
ferring on things educational and to 
report changes and steps of progress 
concerning public education through- 
cut the state. 

At Detroit on October 24, 25, 26. 
those interested in adult education 
will hear an address on “Better Busi- 
ness and Happier Living,” by Ken- 
neth Barnard, director of the Detroit 
etter Business Bureau. At the Cass 
High School, where the commercial 
section will be directed by George W. 
Jones, head of the commercial depart- 
ment, Southeastern High School, De- 
troit, Floyd A. Allen, assistant to the 
president of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, will speak on “Trends and 
Policies in Modern Business.” At 
the High School of Commerce, hand- 
writing problems will be discussed at 
a round-table meeting conducted by 


jee teachers of Michigan seem 


Myra Herrick, assistant supervisor 
of handwriting, Ypsilanti. 

“Commercial Work the University 
Would Like to Have Taught in the 
Public Schools,” is the subject of an 
opening address given before the 
commercial section meeting at Flint 
on October 17. This will be fol- 
lowed by dentonstrations in shorthand 
and typewriting and a discussion of 
“Commercial Work in the Junior 
High School.’ The teaching of pen- 
manship in both small and_ large 
schools has been planned by N. A. 
Lanfear, chairman of the handwrit- 
ing sections. 

C. F. Barth, vice-president of the 
Chevrolet Motor Company, — will 
speak on “Organization” before the 
inanual arts and industrial education 
section at Flint. 

At Grand Rapids, the commercial 
section will hear four subjects pre- 
sented which cover the commercial 
curriculum quite completely. ‘“Sales- 
manship and Character Building,” 


“Economics in Secondary  Educa- 
tion,” “Higher Accountancy in Sec- 
ondary Education,” and “Teaching 
Shorthand or Training Stenogra- 
phers,” make up the program of ad- 
dresses there. 

\t the Traverse City senior high 
school the commercial section of the 
Traverse City district will be inter- 
ested in problems which pertain to 
the teaching of second year typewrit- 
ing, the content of the commercial 
curriculum, placing the commercial 
graduate, and the value of a commer- 
cial education. 

Two sides to the question of con- 
ducting state high school shorthand 
and typewriting contests will be pre- 
sented at the commercial section 
meeting in Kalamazoo on October 29. 
Wayne Edgerton, commerce instruc- 
tor, Bangor high school, will give 
reasons for favoring such contests, 
and Mary Clark, head of the com- 
merce department at the Niles high 
school will present reasons for dis- 
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agreeing with the contest. 
by an active business man will be in- 
cluded in the program of this section. 

“The Necessity and Value of Good 
Handwriting from a Commercial 
Point of View” is the subject of an 
address by Charles J. Augubright, 
head of the Michigan Business and 
Normal College, Battle Creek, deliv- 
ered before the handwriting section. 

The commercial section meeting at 
Ann Arbor will have as a visitor, 
John G. Kirk, director of commer- 
cial education, Philadelphia, and con- 
tributing editor to THE JOURNAL OF 
Business Epucation. Mr. Kirk will 
speak on “The Significant Functions 
of Junior Business Training.” W. O. 
Winkler, dean of the Business In- 
stitute, Detroit, will speak on the 
“Importance of the Background Nec- 
essary for Successful Teaching of 
Bookkeeping.” 


Pitman Teachers Toast 
a New School Year 


It was at a dinner and dance that 
the Pitman Commercial Teachers’ 
Association ushered in the new school 
year. Their rendezvous was the Ho- 
tel Astor, New York City, Septem- 
ber 28, and entertainment of an in- 
spirational sort prevailed. 

Nearly 400 persons sat at the 
tables to dine and leisurely contem- 
plate the joys that a new year of pro- 
fessional activity holds in store. And 
the fact that this eighth annual gath- 
ering was the largest of its kind was 
reason for a stirring of additional 
pride among this group of classroom 
teachers and supervisors—enough 
pride, in fact, to make the radio 
broadcasting of the program seem a 
logical climax to the event. 

The principal address from the 
speakers’ table was sent to an audi- 
ence of New York radio listeners at 
the conclusion of the dinner program. 

Mr. Edward. S. Dore was the 
speaker. As a lawyer and president 
of the Federation of Catholic Alumni 
Societies, what he had to say was 
equally insiprational and instructive. 
He did not talk shorthand. It was 
instead a picture of the shorthand 
teacher’s opportunties in their pro- 
fession, that provided the theme of 
his address. His picture of the short- 
hand and commercial teacher was not 
a picture of the specialist alone, but 
of a teacher whose interest lies in the 
shaping of future members of society 
and the business world. 

What little business the evening 
called for was treated in the form of 
a glance backward at the accomplish- 
ments of Pitman shorthand teachers 
last year and the trophies they were 


A talk . 








Directory 
of 
Commercial Teachers’ 
Associations 

















Accredited Commercial Schools 
Association 
H. E. V. Porter, Secretary—Jamestown, 
N.Y. 
American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business 

Dean William A. Rawles, Secretary—Uni- 

versity of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 


American Vocational Association 
Clay D. Slinker—Director of Business 
Education, Dept. of Education, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


California Teachers’ Association 
Roy W. Cloud, Secretary—461 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


California Teachers’ Association 
So. Section 
F. L. Thurston, Secretary—732 Jan Nuyo 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


California Teachers’ Association, Bay 
Section 

Ogden, Secretary—Union High 

School, Richmond, Calif. 


California Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Bessie I. Cole, Secretary—San Jose, Calif. 


Central Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
W. F. McDaniel, Secretary—Fort Dodge, 
Iowa 


Commercial Education Assn. of N. Y. 
and Vicinity 
H. C. Shermerhorn, Secretary—Merchants 
& Bankers School, 600 W. 181st St. 
New York City. 


Commercial Teachers’ Association of 
New Jersey 
Howard Van Deusen, Secretary—Senior 
High School, Plainfield, N. J. 


Delaware Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
R. L. Talbot, President—Wilmington 
High School, Wilmington, Del. 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Alexander S. Massell, Secretary—Central 
Commercial Continuation School, New 
York City. 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
Robert C. Moore, Secretary—Carlinville, 
Ill. 


Murial 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Miss E. Hicks, Secretary—Champaign, II]. 


Inland Empire Association 
Austin P. Coburn, Chairman Commercial 
Section—Hillyard High School, Spokane, 

ash. 


Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Miss Ruth Tumbleson, Secretary—Water- 
loo, Iowa. 


Kansas Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Chairman, C. E. Birch, Lawrence, Kan. 
Louisiana State Teachers’ Association, 
; Commercial Section 
Miss Alice Louise Smith, Secretary— 
Quachita Parish School Board, 
Monroe, La. 
(Directory continued on page 39) 





instrumental 
schools through skill developed by 
their pupils, and another glance for- 
ward toward the new organization for 
the ensuing year. 

Announcement was made that Mrs. 
Sadie Krupp Newman, first assistant. 
The Thomas Jefferson High School, 
New York, had been elected presi- 
dent of the Association, Louis Brand, 
first assistant, Theodore Roosevelt 
High School is now vice president : 
Azuba_ Stackpole, Lincoln High 
School is now treasurer; Christine A. 
Mackay, Newtown High School, is 
recording secretary, and Adelaide 
Hoyt, of Pitman & Sons, is corres- 
ponding secretary. 

The Association presented the re- 
tiring president, Mr. Thomes E. 
Croake, with a gift, the symbol of its 
appreciation for his work. 


Education Weck 


The National Education Associa- 
tion has planned a_ program for 
American Education Week which it 
commends to all teachers’ associa- 
tions. 

On Monday, November 11, Armis- 
tice Day, it suggests the theme of 
“Education for Citizenship’; No- 
vember 12, “Home and School Day 
—Education for Worthy Home 
Membership”; on November 13, “A 
Mastery of the Tools, Technics and 
Spirit of Learning” can be brought 
before the students as a special key- 
note; “School Opportunity Day,” or 
“Education for Vocational and Eco- 
nomic Effectiveness,” is the topic for 
schools on November 14; A day of 
health advice is Friday, November 
15, and on November 16, “Commu- 
nity Day—Education for the Wise 
Use of Leisure,” can be the theme. 
Sunday, the closing day, is announced 
as a day providing for education for 
“Ethical Character—For God and 
Country Day.” 











Oklahoma Meetings 


District meetings of teachers asso- 
ciations will be held in Oklahoma 
this month in seven sections. The 
Northern District will meet at Enid, 
October 24-26; the Central district, 
at Edmond on the same date; the 
Northwestern District at Tulsa; the 
Southwestern District, at Clinton; 
The East Central District at Ada, 
each on October 24-26 as well. The 
Panhandle district meets at Guymon, 
October 31-November 2; and the 
Southeastern district meets at Durant 
at the same time. The Northwestern 
district meets at Alva, November 7-9. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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_ MODERN BOOKKEEPING 
| PRACTICE | 


Is the Most Teachable 
Text Available 


Is due to the following facts: 


1. That subject matter is care- 
fully graded and presented in 
topics which constitute a lesson 
unit. 


2. The arrangement of the 

project material makes it possi- | 
ble to group the pupils accord- | 
ing to individual abilities. | 


3. Subject matter is presented 
in a series of related topics. The 
topics are co-ordinated by re- 
views and practice sets. 


4. Practice sets are presented 
to test the pupil’s knowledge of | 
principles that have been pre- | 
viously developed. | 


Finally 


Modern Bookkeeping Practice is a | 

text which applies fundamental laws | 

_ of pedagogy and educational psy- | 

| chology. | 

| Have you seen this text? | 
| If not — why not? 


Write us today 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


New York 
131 E. 23d St. 





Chicago 
221 E. 20th St. 








Double Value 





The Speedograph 


In Business Education, the SPEEDO- 
GRAPH serves a two-fold purpose: 








1. It provides a new, quick and easy method 
of duplicating all kinds of school forms. NO 
STENCILS are used. Copies are made from your 
original typing or writing on ordinary paper. 
Operating cost almost nothing. Ideal for Notices, 
Examinations, Shorthand Notes, Transcribing 
Tests and all the forms you need. 


2. It provides a practical training in one of 
the most efficient methods of Modern Business. 
It has hundreds of definite, practical applications 
in 94 different lines of business, government 
offices, schools and institutions. Make your grad- 
uates more useful to Business by providing this 
training. 


Our two booklets will explain in detail the double 
value of the SPEEDOGRAPH in your school. 


The Beck Duplicator Co. 


The Beck Duplicator Co. 
438 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklets, *'The Speedograph in 
Modern Business” and ‘*'The Speedograph in Schools and 
Colleges.” 
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Achieve greater economies in using Plex Dry Stencils .. 
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(Continued from page 20) 
ting machine. “A casual survey 
ysuld show, in almost any commu- 
ty, that where 1,000 people, let us 
y. are trained as calculating ma- 
ine operators, dictating machine 
erators, ete., that only a very small 
‘centage of that 1,000 people will 
, from school into positions calling 
yr that type of skill. 

“(ur public schools do not make a 
retense of teaching any of these 
ibjccts so thoroughly that the stu- 
nt does not have to attend a spe- 
al school, and seek special train- 
¢ in these subjects, when he leaves 
hool. We believe the broader 
Id is the subject of typewriting. 
kill in this subject is required by 
‘actically every business man who 
nploys any type of office help. And 
is our job to carry out a success- 
il typewriting program. These peo- 
will, of course, have the choice 
being dictating machine operators, 
enographers, or anything else, after 
Brey leave school, but they will not 
Pave devoted special time to the 
‘arning of the dictating machine as 
ich, as they need to do in the case 
any other office specialty.” 

From a manufacturer of the short- 
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Mbservation: “Its (this machine) 
Bdaptability is positive in every ave- 
ue of work where dictation is given 
one person to others—in corre- 
pondence, in inter-departmental 
1emoranda, in drawing — specifica- 
ions, legal documents or court de- 
rrees, in taking testimony or report- 
ig meetings or speeches. 
“Business is able to train its op- 
Prators since a textbook accompanies 
tach machine and makes self-training 
basy of accomplishment.” But at 
he same time, this manufacturer 
eels that the operation of this ma- 
hine should be taught in all schools, 
ince some schools are now teaching 
And he justified the appropriat- 
ng of tax money for such instruc- 
:on because he feels it the “primal 
urpose of a public school to give 
‘ach pupil an equa! chance.” 
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The calculating machine school 








The manufacturer of a widely used 
udding and calculating machine be- 
Pieves that the training of operators 
Mor this machine, like the typewriter 
Mlemands specialized instruction. A 
tew large users of these machines, 
s the Western Electric Co., the 
100drich Rubber Company, and oth- 
‘rs where large numbers of operators 
re employed, have instituted their 
wn instruction classes. Such or- 

















ganizations are virtually “schools of 
But that business in 





othce practice.” 


general should voluntarily undertake 
the training of operators for office 
machines is hardly conceivable to 
this manufacturer. Yet the demand 
is for trained help wherever its ma- 
chines are used. 

Accordingly this manufacturer has 
its own schools. It feels that public 
school courses, while not complete 
enough in scope or practice to turn 
out finished operators could be help- 
ful in carrving them far enough to 
take a post graduate course in one of 
the specialized schools. 

“In our opinion the community is 
justified in getting at public expense 
as much vocational training of a 
practical nature as possible. It is said 
that of the students graduating from 
high schools 85 per cent seek employ- 
ment in business. If that is true, no 
better justification for the expendi- 
ture of public money on vocational 
training is needed.” 


Perfect practice makes perfect 


Perhaps there is one educational 
element in teaching the use of office 
machines that the manufacturer has 
withheld from mention, the element 
that teachers know so well—practice 
does not make perfect unless it 1s 
correct practice. Business has taken 
down from the walls the motto, “if 


at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again!’ wherever office machines are 
used. 
Business 
operators — practicing 
business machine when that prac- 
tice has not been studied. Education 
has taken the hand in this problem, 
and when preparing a student for 
success in any vocation makes use of 
the methods of instruction by which 
practice shall be conducted correctly. 
Particularly is this true in the 
teaching of office appliances, when- 
ever these appliances demand con- 
trolled functioning of mind and body. 
It might be compared to the sports 
of tennis and golf. In tennis the 
lobbing stroke if not practiced cor- 
rectly would never reach perfection. 
The golfer who drives off invariably 
with a slice cannot hope to correct 
his game unless he is taught to prec- 


afford to have 
grimly at a 


cannot 


tice the form that will correct that 
slice. 
\nd so in education for. office 


practice. The skills which must be 
developed in any mechanical opera- 
tion are based not only upon prac- 
tice, but upon practice which is the 
result of diagnosis—an investigation, 
!f you will, into the correct methods 
of machine operation. 

The machines of business offer a 
tremendous laboratory for this inves- 
tigation. 





The Psychology of a Sale 
Can Be Demonstrated 


(Continued from page 23) 


number is called) This comes to 
$8.50. 

S. P.—Twenty 
(makes change) $9.00, $10.00, 
$20.00. Thank you. I'm sure the 
folks will be pleased with these pres- 
ents and I hope to be of service to 
you again. Good-bye. 

C.—Good-bye and—Merry Christ- 


Mas. 


dollars received 


1C, H. Judd, Psychology for Secondary Edu- 
cation, VII. 


Student’s Report After 
the Demonstration 


(Continued ) 


(b) What did the customer do when 
the customer handed her cash? S. P. 
said, “Twenty dollars received.” 
(c) How did the salesperson give back 
change to the customer? Built it up, bit 
by bit. 

5. Did salesperson express a “thank you”? 
Yes. 


6. Did salesperson show interest to the 
end? Ves. How? By saying, “I’m sure 
the folks will be pleased with the gifts” ; 
and finally by saying, “Good-bye.” 

8. How was this done? S. P. said, “I hope 
to be of service to you again.” 


Introducing Other Goods 


a" 


. What additional merchandise was sug- 
gested? Whitman's 2 lb. Fussy Pack- 
aye, Pleasure Island and Apollo. 

2. How was the suggestion made? Since 

Christmas was near wouldn't C. like to 

select some more gifts, and candy was 

always acceptable. 


Remarks 


S. P. called back name and address and 
repeated the house number as a tele- 
phone number ts called. 





The Journal of Business Edu- 

cation will be pleased to hear 

from those teachers who 
| make use of these demonstra- 
| tions. 
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Superintendents, Take Notice! 


D. C.—A new research 
bulletin of the National Education Asso- 
ciation was issued last month. Its title, 
“Vitalizing the High School Curriculum”, 
carries with it much more than the words 
indicate. Six pages are devoted to High 
School Commercial Education, and in ad- 


More Typewriting oie 
oO 


Cotome, S. D.—Ten new _typewrit pupils. 


The Business Teacher’s 
News Ticker sews! 
have been added to, the commercial equ’ The 


They Demonstrate Office Practice x ok * | 


studen 
: salne 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—At the West Phila- Building valued 
delphia High School recently the methods Houits, OKLA.—The city has voted sot 
of teaching office practice were demon- 


WASHINGTON, 


Busin 


dition to suggestions for improvement, ~ ea, 000 in bonds for the building and equig Nis 
this bulleti mad “et 7 a7 cS strated before a large class and a number ping of a new high school. Nes 
building ee  iggptimsesties  eartiaiion of teachers. The purpose of the demon- * * * busine 
Su, stration was to give teacher training clas- . dress_ 

from scratch. ses, and students as well,-the opportunity Completely Equipped : the ¢ 
+ to see a class at work. It is said that New Bremen, Onto—The high schoggg tures 

office practice methods are peculiarly in- that opened here this year is a model (t's } 


The commercial departmen@ | e 
is of the modern variety. Superinterg 0" R 
taught for the first time at the high school partment at the high school, and Henry dent S. M. Archer is in charge, and Misgg ©1@™ 
this vear. The enrolment of this school, E. Abbott, teacher of office practice, ar- Alvina Burk is principal. ton, p 
35 pupils, is an increase of more than 50 ranged for the afternoon’s event. * + * grap 
percent over previous years. From Public To ee 
Private Instruction Thom 


dent 


In The Small High School 
Wasta, S. D.—Bookkeeping is being 


tricate and difficult to demonstrate. Mr. 
Murray Gross, head of the commercial de- 


equipment. 


> ok ot 


an . 3 Dayton, On1o—Former Superintender 
A Welcome Visitor .. 49; 


Grasshoff, of Lanier, Ohio, no Prote 
SPOKANE, WasH.—A correspondent for heads a department of the Miami- Jacolh versit 
the Accredited News, organ of the Na- Business College here. Be Ee quit 
tional Association of Accredited Com- ee W. 
mercial Schools, reports that the visit paid Teacher Purchases A Reset 
by Mr. *. Barnes, president of the Commercial College ; pee 
Barnes Commercial School, to a ma Mawar: Mo—Mc T. C. Peter ave 
of Jortl cific Schools last August i 4 
mae a es seas The Acendieen _ ee ee The 
feels that in Mr. Barnes it has a most aa wade. an ee Hannibal: Cam NE 
competent representative who can contact paent ad Callece ee Socivty 
with member schools and carry into them ; Be. solely 
the spirit of the organization which sends SA as Thr 
him. j From Greenfield to Northampton to pl 
f . Caer NortHampton, Mass.—Miss Helen Mag '°™ 
Sightseeing Keefe, formerly supervisor of penman N 
Jamestown, N. Y.—Mr. H. E. V. Por- ship in the Greenfield, Mass., school sth 
ter, Secretary, the National Association of is now a supervisor at Northampton. # * 
Accredited Commercial Schools, made a * * x delli 
few little journies, during the summer, A Real Promotion a ¥ 
visiting commercial schools wherever his Greg 


route permitted. His report of this jour- 
ney in the September issue of “Accredited 
News” holds many interesting reflections 
for the owners of private business schools. 


* * * 


Merchants & Bankers’ Moves 


New York, N. Y.—To one of the new- 
est and most picturesque of New York’s 
skyscrapers the Merchants & Banker's 
Business and Secretarial School has gone 
for larger and better accommodations. At 
Madison Avenue and Fifty-Eighth Street 
this school is now in the most modern 
business section of the city. 


* * * 


University of Michigan 
And Its New Curriculum 


Ann Arzor, MicuH.—The School of 
Education at the University of Michigan 
has announced a new curriculum for teach- 
ers of commercial subjects. The pre- 
requisite is two years of college work. 


* * * 
Chicago’s High Schools 


Cuicaco, Iru.—It is reported that 4.71 
percent of this citv’s high school students 
leave school before graduation, while the 
rate is 5.13 percent among students en- 
rolled in public schools of the state out- 
side the citv. In the private schools of 
Illinois, 15.55 percent cancel before gradu- 
ation. The report also reveals that the per- 
centage of failures in Chicago high schools 
is 5.99 per 100 students, compared with 
6.77 in public schools of the state outside 
Chicago. 


The President’s son a student of busi- 

ness. Allen Hoover on the steps of the 

Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion, where he is registered this year. 


Philadelphia Appointments 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, — The “Ledger 
Page”, a monthly bulletin issued by the 
Philadelphia public schools in the interest 
of commercial education, announces that 
James L. Street is transferred as group 
chairman of commerce from the Central 
summer high school to the West Phila- 
delphia summer high school. Alfred M. 
Hoffman is appointed to succeed him at 
Central High; James G. Brigham is ap- 
pointed group chairman for commerce at 
the Northeast summer high — school; 
Miss Frances C. Garretson, formerly of 
the Camden public schools, and Miss 
Marion W. Shaughnessy, of the Mt. 
Vernon school, appointed supervisor of 
handwriting, division of commercial 
education; Miss Augusta L. Trefz, for- 
merly a commercial department clerk, was 
appointed a teacher of shorthand and type- 
writing at the Gratz High School; Miss 
Elizabeth Jesberg is appointed a teacher of 
ete cig aed at the South Philadelphia 
Girl’s High School; Miss Tillie Blitz is 
now a teacher of shorthand and type- 
writing at the Frankford High School; 
Miss Bessie V. Smith is now a teacher 
of shorthand and typewriting at the 
Overbrook High School and William 
L. Lehr and Miss Maryrose Boyle are 
teachers of junior business training at 
the Penn Treaty Junior High School. 





VaLtEy City, N. D.—Mr. Carlos @ 
Crawford has recently been elected t@ 
head the commercial work of the State 
Teachers’ College here. cS 

* * x 
Another Sale 


Port Huron, Micu.—Mr. 
horn of Marquette, Mich., 


E. J. Neigh 
recently pur 


con 
chased the Port Huron Business Col 7 
lege and took up his new work on Serg 
tember 1. Ho 
* * * gar 
University of Chicago nics 
Appointment tio 
Cuicaco, Itt.—Dr. John Cover, promi dia 
inent economist and _ statistician and _for- ants 
merly director of the bureau of busines " 
research, University of Pittsburg, has bees | 
made professor of marketing and statistic tior 
in the school of commerce and administra} ! pay 
tion, University of Chicago. 3 
ete con 
Montgomery’s New School c 
MontcoMery, ALA.—The new Sidney oh 
Lanier Senior High School just completed? scn 
is a beautiful, modern structure of Tudor use 
architecture. It occupies a_ twenty-five tior 
acre space and is built in two units. The tior 
facilities for teaching business in this ‘ 
aon are reported as excellent. an 
* *  * ar\ 
School Architecture cal 
On The West Coast tec 
Ventura, CAttr.—Considerable — space etc 
has been planned for the commercial de-} be 
partment in the new high school and junior} iil 
college group here. The = architect’s 1D 
sketch shows a Spanish type of building shi 


which will accommodate the present needs 
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of the section and an enrollment up to 750 
yupils. boi he 2 y Re 
The Sequoia Union High School is in- 
creasing its capacity to provide for 1200 
students. The completed building will be 
valued at almost a million dollars. 

.. 1% 






Business Heads To Speak 

New York, N. Y.—Twelve prominent 
business and financial executives will ad- 
dress business students of the College of 
the City of New York in a series of lec- 
tures given at the new school of commerce 
this vear. Among the speakers are: L. F. 
Loree, president of the Delaware & Hud- 
son Railway, and of the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce; Newcomb Carl- 
ton, president of the Western Union Tele- 
eraph Company; David Sarnoff, vice pres- 
ident of the Radio Corporation of America ; 
Samuel Untermeyer, lawyer; State Senator 
Thomas I. Sheridan; M. S. Sloan, presi- 
dent of the New York Edison Company ; 
Professor Thomas S. Adams of Yale Uni- 
versity; Frank L. Jones, president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; Philip 
W. Kniskern, president of the National 
Reserve Corporation, and John Benson, 
president of the American Association of 
Advertising Agents. ‘ 

* 

















* 

The Thrift Magazine 
New York, N. Y.—The American So- 
ciety for Thrift publishes its official organ 
solely in the interests of education. The 
“Thrift Magazine” is devoted exclusively 
to problems of thrift and conservation in 
home and school. 
* 









* 
New Gregg Representative 
New York, N. Y.—Mr. W. L. Gross, 
Bellingham, Wash., has been appointed as 
a north-western representative for the 
Gregg Publishing Company. 















The Business Teacher’s 


News Ticker 


Another N. E. A. Building 

CINCINNATI, Oun10.—The board of trus- 
tees has decided on the new building for 
the headquarters of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The building is to be 
seven stories in height and will cost about 


$400,000. 


She led all the rest. Miss Florence Bell, 
of Ontario, Canada. 


Winners 

Toronto, CANADA.—In the International 
Typewriting Contest held here on Septem- 
ber 28, Florence Bell of Orangeville, Ont., 
Canada, won in the school novice group 
with a speed of 91 words a minute. Belva 
Kibler, of Tucson, Arizona, came second 
with 88 words a minute. George L. Hoss- 
field, in the open contest, in one hour's 


writing, typed at a rate of 135 net words 
a minute. 
x * * 
Gregg Shrothand 
By Radio 

New York, N. Y.—The radio shorthand 
contests that have been a feature of the 
activities of the New York City Gregg 
Shorthand Teachers’ Association for sev- 
eral years have stimulated others to in- 
augurate similar contests. The Peirce 
School, Philadelphia, Bay Path Institute, 
Springfield, Mass., the Pacific Extension 
University, Berkeley, California, and the 
sellingham Business College, Bellingham, 
Wash., have already conducted these con- 
tests and others are planning them for fu- 
ture dates over local stations. 

The contests usually are open to students 
in one class and stenographers in another. 
Dictation is given at 80 and 100 words a 
minute for three minutes duration. Gold 
and silver medals are given to entrants 
submitting the best papers. 

igi aaa 


West Virginia 
Adds to Faculty 

CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—The West Vir- 
ginia Business College has as new members 
of its faculty this year: Miss Ona Hill, 
typewriting instructor; William F. Ken- 
nedy, principal in the commercial depart- 
ment at the Bluefield branch, and Miss Mae 
McCoy, instructor in the typewriting de- 
partment at Fairmount. 


New Textbook Publisher 

PASADENA, CALiF.—Mr. A. B. ZuTavern, 
who for the last 13 years traveled as a 
representative for the South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co., has established his own house 
to be known as the Commercial Textbook 
Company at 2006 Oak St., South Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 


















combination instead of independently. 
The report of Dr. Karl Szabo, 
Hochschule-Direktor, Budapest, Hun- 
gary, on “The Influence of the Tech- 
nical Press on Commercial Educa- 
tion,” might well be put into imme- 
diate application in more of the 
schools of this and other countries. 
Dr. Szabo finds that : The introduc- 
tion of a set of well-selected technical 
papers plays a most important part in 
commercial education. Technical pa- 
pers are resorted to and subscribed 
for by teachers and pupils in the 
schools of many countries. They are 
used in preparation for final examina- 
tions, for conversation and _ transla- 
tion exercises, for practice in reading 
and composition, and for supplement- 
ary work in business training, politi- 
cal economy, commercial law, history, 
technology, bookkeeping, office work, 
etc. Organized vocational talks should 
be based on such special articles. The 
libraries of both teachers and pupils 
should contain. technical papers and 






















(Continued from page 28) 


the teaching staff of the schools 
should over and over again contribute 
to them. 

The last report of the first section, 
“International Exchange of Young 
}usiness Men for Practical Train- 
ing,” was treated in two divisions, 
one by Mr. M. Vibaek, Direktor der 
Kaufmannschule und der Handel- 
schule, Copenhagen, Denmark, on the 
international exchange of students 
and one by Mr. G. Larcher, Docteur 
en droit, Inspectur Genéral de 1’En- 
signement Technique, (France), on 
traveling scholarships and “stages.” 

Mr. Viback took the position that 
to promote international exchange it 
is necessary to emphasize systematic 
training and not emigration or an oc- 
casional stay abroad. Exchange fur- 
thers the trade of the countries in- 
volved. General regulations for the 
promotion of exchange must be left 
to the nations in question and to the 
national and international Chambers 
of Commerce. The task of educa- 





The Amsterdam Congress 


tion is to see that those whose train- 
ing is important to both countries are 
exchanged. 

Mr. Larcher feels that commercial 
education should be rounded out by 
traveling scholarships and “stages” 
permitting study aboard for the pur- 
pose of intensive mastery of a foreign 
language and a wider acquaintance 
with foreign methods, customs, and 
economic conditions. A closer na- 
tional and international coordination 
of efforts is needed. A study of the 
means to obtain this result should be 
made by pupil associations and Cham- 
bers of Commerce. 


Dr. Butts’ report of this Interna- 
tional Congress will be continued in 
the November issue, when she will 
give some of the outstanding results 
that concern business education in 
this country, with her impressions of 
the entire congress. 
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For increased skill in the everyda 
use of written and spoken Englis 


| ENGLISH IN BUSINESS 


; 


wa < 





by John C. French, 
Collegiate Professor of English, Johns 
Hopkins University. 


and John E. Uhler, 
Instructor of English, Johns Hopkins 
University. 


311 pages, 5 x 8, $2.00 


This text emphasizes 
1. that Business English is plain English, 
simple, direct, emphatic. 


2. that the same principles which underlie 
ordinary everyday English govern the use 
of English in business talking and writing. 


The book presents these principles in detail and 
shows how they are successfully applied in han- 
dling usual and unusual business situations through 


written or spoken language. 


The book gives a review of grammar and usage, 
discusses the organization of material for writing 
and then takes up in detail the special forms of 
business writing. Business letters, telegrams and 
other messages and advertisements are covered 


clearly and thoroughly. 


The chapters following discuss pronounciation, 
public speech and conversation, and include valu- 
able suggestions on correct talking, tact, things to 
avoid, hindrances to good talk, mannerisms, tele- 
phone conversation, preparing an occasional speech, 
facing an audience, holding an audience, and so on. 


There is a chapter on the Conduct of Meetings, 
covering Parliamentary rules, making of motions, 
and the writing of minutes and resolutions. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGraw-Hill On-Approval Coupon 





| 
| 
| 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


r 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| You may send me for 10 days’ free examination: 
| French and Uhler-English in Business, $2.00. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


I agree to return the book if it is not adopted in my class, or 
to remit for it. 


Name PPE Ee SST eee eT eee Ee PO ees Pe ee | 
PONS 2... 505.0580 SWUM IKAAR CoP at SA TEAR Lae SORES ASS TEN eh Sande be | 
EE EP eee pe PE Ty eT eT eee PI ey eee eee I 

B.S. 10-1-29 | 


i Typewriting Papers 





YOU USE | 


Penmanship Papers 


Journal and Ledger Papers | 

| Stenographer’s Note Books 
(With your own imprint) 

Pencils—Imprinted 

Scratch Pads 

Adding Machine Rolls 

Spelling Tablets 

Typewriter Ribbons 


WE HAVE SPECIALIZED 


in these items. For more than 20 years we I 
have been selling them to commercial schools. | 
Our line comprises a wide range of qualities 
and weights. Our facilities enable us to give 


you EXACTLY WHAT YOU WANT. 








Please let us submit samples and 
prices covering your requirements. 


1513 W. 38th Street 
CHICAGO 


| 
RockwELi- BARNES COMPANY | 
| 
| 











For Users of Gregg Shorthand 
,and Palmer Penmanship 


i. THE PENCIL QUILL 
, FOUNTAIN PEN 


Especially Adapted 
for these systems 
NO SHADING 
Writes a uniformed 


line in width 
and weight 
















Hundreds 
of stenog- 
raphers, 
teachers of 
Shorthand and 
Penmanship al- 
ready bear testi- 
mony to its efficiency. 
A friend to every 
student 
Eliminates worry about 
uniformity—allows con- 
centration on form. 


SOME OF THE SCHOOLS 
WHO USE IT 


Springs in heel, 
not in nib, 


For an order of 
one dozen pens 
in addition to 
the trade dis- 
count a beauti- 
ful desk set, 
base and desk 
quill pen com- 

plete will 
be given as 
a premium, 


Incarnate Word Academy, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Incarnate Word College, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
College of Notre Dame, 
San Jose, Calif. 
Senior High School, 
New | Ls ie . 

Ft. Atkinson City High Schools, 
‘t. Atkinson, Wisc. 
Mallinkrodt High School, Wilmette, Ill. 
Gaffney City High Schools, Gaffney, S. C. 
Made in 3 colors—2 lengths 
Black, Jade and Blue, $3.00 and $3.50 ea. 
Special Discount to Teachers 
and Schools 


Write for introductory offer and 


particulars 
J. E. HAYES CO. 
149 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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Directory of Commercial Teachers’ 


(Continued fr om page 32) 





higan Business Schools Association 
"A. Ebersol, Secretary—Acme Business 
% College, Lansing, Mich. 


Wichigan Education Association, Com- 
Se mercial Section 

W. F. Lewis, Secretary—Northern State 
Teachers’ College, Marquette, Michigan. 


* Michigan Schoolmasters Club, 
Commercial Section 

Biss Merle Merritt, Secretary—Flint, 
4 Mich. 


) National Association Commercial 

P Training Institutions 

5; Ann Brewington, Secretary—Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


2tional Association of Penmanship 
Teachers & Supervisors 

s Lillian Bushman, Secretary—Super- 
isor of Penmanship, Burlington Pub- 

lic Schools, Burlington, Wisc. 





- National Commercial Teachers’ 

a Federation 

Yoder, Secretary—State Teachers’ 
College, Whitewater, Wisc. 


New England High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association 

Ori. mn E, Beach, President—Lowell High 

5 School, Lowell, Mass. 


New England Penmanship Association 
ft T. Horton, Secretary—22 Hyde 
E Revere, Mass. 


New Manisabiie Business Educators’ 
Association 
N. H. Roberts, President—Berlin Senior 
High School, Berlin, N. H. 


New Jersey High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association 
Howard Van Deusen, Secretary—Plain- 
field High School, Plainfield, N. J. 


New York City Gregg Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association 
Secretary, A. A. Bowle—20 West 47th St., 
New York City. 


New York University Commercial Club 

Benjamin R. Haynes, president—New York 

University School of Education, New 
York City. 


North Dakota State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Commercial Section 
Miss Rose Wolf, Secretary—High School, 
Dickinson, N. D. 


North Louisiana Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Alice L. Smith, Secretary—Quachita Par- 
ish High School, Monroe, La. 


Ohio Commercial Teachers’ Association 
F. J. Miller, Secretary—Tiffin Business 
University, Tiffin, Ohio 


Ohio Business Schools Association 
F. J. Miller, Secretary—Tiffin Business 
University, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Educational Association, 
Commercial Section 
Mrs. K. E. Driskel, Secretary—Weather- 
ford High School, Weatherford, Okla. 





Associations 


moun | 


Pacific Northwest Business Schools 
Association 
J. F. Caskey, Secretary—Northwestern 
School of Commerce, Portland, Ore. 


Pitman Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Alice M. Wood, Secretary—Secretarial 
School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Private Business School Managers’ 
Association 
Secretary, T. B. Bridges—Heald College, 
Oakland, Calif. 


Southern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 


Secretary, Mrs. Margaret B. Miller— 
Wheeler Business College, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Southwestern Private Commercial 
Schools Association 
George A. Meadows, President— 
Draughon’s Business College, 
Shreveport, La. 


Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Secretary, Miss Clara Larrabee—Milby 
High School, Milby, Texas. 


Virginia Education Association, 
Commercial Section 
Miss Jennie Daugherty Mathew, Fontaine 
Maury High School, Norfolk, Va. 


Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, 

Commercial Section 

Miss Belle R. Green—Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


Secretary, 





; S Winenis Teachers Meet 


3 
oe 


y The Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ci ition provides for sectional meet- 
Bes in seven districts this month. 
i annual state meeting is to be 
Held at Springfield on December 26- 
my -28. 



















Wrofessor Irving Fisher described ad- 
antages of the thirteen-month calendar 
the Third International Congress on 













Accounting. 





(Continued from page 32) 
Ohio Groups Meeting 
In Ohio this month the following 
méetings will be in session: the 
Southwestern Ohio Teachers Asso- 
ciation at Toledo, October 25-26; the 
Northeastern Ohio Teachers group 
at Cleveland at the same time, the 
Southeastern section at Athens, Oc- 
tober 24-25, the Southwestern section 
at Cincinnati, October 25-26. The 
Eastern Ohio Teachers Association 
holds its meeting, November 1-2, the 
Central Ohio Association, November 
8-9, and the Western Ohio School- 
masters Round Table at Dayton, 
November 29-30. 


An Accountants’ Congress 

At an international congress in 
New York City, on September 9-14, 
the leading minds trained in the tech- 
nicalities of accounting met to in- 
terchange opinions. 

The opening session was devoted 
to “Legislation and Education for 
the Accounting Profession,” and was 
significant to business education for 
the contributions made through pa- 
pers read by Professor J. Anton de 





Rocpies Up With Readliers’ Aeedialons 


Harvard Graduate School of 
Administration; Professor 
Yale University ; 
DD’ Alvise, Royal 


lass, 
Business 
Irving Fisher, of 
Professor Pietro 
Institute of Economic and Commer- 
cial Sciences, Genoa, Italy. 

Professor De Hass revealed that 
there is little uniformity in university 
training for the profession. 



















Dean J. T. Madden, School of Com- 

merce, Accounts and Finance, New 

York University, was chairman of a ses- 

sion devoted to “Legislation and Edu- 

cation for the Accounting Profession,” 
at the International Congress, 
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The First Year of Teaching 


opinions, do so. But remember that 
you are one versus a thousand or 
more, each with ideas intrenched by 
many years. If you can convert your 
landlady or are fortunate in having 
one modernized by her own college- 
trained children you are lucky. 

Sometimes, “Comparisons are 
odious.” You cannot help comparing 
your present conditions with your 
past experiences. However, do not 
voice them. For if you make a habit 
of frequently bringing up compari- 
sons that are unfavorable to your new 
associates you will not be popular. 
Besides, are you being courteous to 
those who have taken you in their 
midst as the educational director of 
their children? 

Try to make friends. “Seek and 
ye shall find.” If you are willing to 
allow for environmental differences 
and look for good points you will 
find them. There are some splendid 
potential friends for you in this new 
place. ‘““To*have a friend, you must 
be one,” and that first year, which 
otherwise might be so lonesome and 
full of the heartache of homesickness, 
will be enriched by the true joy that 
friends can give. 


You are being watched 


Take the next suggestion in the 
spirit of helpfulness in which it is 
given. For the sake of good discip- 
line, do not accompany a member of 
your class as your sole companion for 
social affairs. Frequently the pupils 
are as old as the teacher and the com- 
panionship would be desirable. But 
invariably the class resents any show 
of favoritism and the discipline prob- 
lem becomes greater. Often this is 


sufficiently trying without adding 
complications. Good times, such as 


hiking with the whole class, are often 
conducive to better understanding 
that simplifies discipline. “There is 
safety in numbers” for the social 
events of that first year. 

Probably, just as in the business 
world so in teaching, failures are due 
to faulty attitudes more often than 
to a lack of knowledge. Certainly 
in two cases which came under the 
writer’s personal observation, the 


wrong attitude caused all the trouble. 
In one case a beginning teacher, her- 
self a true scholar, took the attitude 
that the pupils had the same love of 
learning that she had, They didn’t, 


(Continued from page 29) 


and she woke up too late to that fact, 
for the class by that time had ac- 
cepted the attitude that only those 
who felt like it would need to study. 
She realized her mistake and the next 
year she proceeded on the theory that 
she must arouse their interest, assign 
a definite task, and insist upon its per- 
formance. She was reported success- 
ful in the other place. 

Another teacher failed to impress 
her pupils with the fact that she was 
in charge. She confessed to a secret 
fear, a sort of stage fright that af- 
fected her when she stood before the 
thirty pairs of eyes turned toward 
her. Instinctively those youngsters 
sensed her lack of control, and her 
life that year was miserable. In 
June she was definitely through with 
teaching. 

The commercial teacher even in 
that first year should strive to de- 
velop a businesslike attitude on the 
part of her pupils. The atmosphere 
of a business office should prevail in 
a classroom where pupils are being 
prepared for the ‘business world. 

It can be secured. Point out the 
advantages of developing businesslike 
habits in fundamentals so that when 
the pupils go to their new jobs their 
attention is free to be given to the 
particulars of their work. Definitely 
state what these habits are, that is, 
tell the pupils specifically what busi- 
ness expects. They are inexperienced 
youngsters, and really don’t know. 
Finally, expect a businesslike attitude, 
and praise every evidence of it. 


Assistance from the outside 


In this brief discussion of that first 
year of teaching no suggestions can 
be given as to the method of present- 
ing specific commercial subjects. 
Books have been written on that 
phase with many helpful points. 
Those books which deal with the 
method of teaching the commercial 
subjects on your first year program 
should be in your hands. Secure also 
the teachers’ manuals that accompany 
the texts you are using. They were 
prepared to aid you in a more ef- 
fective use of the text, and you will 
find them beneficial. 

You should also subscribe to com- 
mercial education magazines. They 
are valuable to you at all times but 
particularly in that first year of teach- 
ing. 


October, 19 tober, 















Consider teacher conventions § 
opportunities. Make a special eff 
to attend those of the commer 
teachers. At these meetings you ¢ 
see and hear leaders in commerd 
education. You can learn their ide 
ask questions and present opinions 
the discussions. 

There is a thrill of inspiration ti 
comes with the meeting of minds % 
tent upon similar problems. Also 
personal contacts are vital. At the 
conventions are commercial teachq 
from all parts of the city, state, # 
nation. They assemble to pres } 
and receive progressive ideas.  Thygpety shi 
speak a common language, strive {Melty | 
common goals, encounter similar dpm... 
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as a member of the organization. A:gsts. 
you need them—particularly in thy 
first year of teaching. 
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On the Book Shelf— 
























WELL-FOWLKES BOOKKEEP- 
NG TEST, by Fayette H. Elwell 
nd John Guy Fowlkes, World Book 
o., Yonkers, N. Y. $1.30 per pack- 
ge of 25. 

hese tests are a fine contribution to the 
slirement movement in commercial edu- 
um. [here are now two tests ready for 
- Test 1, which covers the first sem- 
rs work in bookkeeping, and Test 2 for 





entions | 
ecial eff 
‘ommerg 
35 you ¢ 
‘ommerd 
heir idg 
ypinions 


ration till second semester. The tests each have 
; ' forms, Forms A and B. The two 
minds 1s are alike in organization in both 
Also tips and practically equal in difficulty. 
At thaley ‘“iller only in specific content. The 
gets cover the main divisions of bookkeep- 

1 teach@- General Theory, Journalizing ; Classi- 


Adjusting Entries; Closing the 
ind Statements. 


, State, a 
“The large number of questions and their 


as. ety should help much to increase the 
strive if ibility of these tests. It is the duty of 
ae hookkeeping teacher to make himself 
imilar of oughly acquainted with this new de- 
or the ingfpment. Even if the content of his work 


s not quite parallel the work covered in 

test, the tests will be fine examples 
need yggHn which to build up his own informal 

tion. A:gsts. 

y in th 


educaticl 


* * * 


SES IN THE ADMINISTRA- 
“TION OF GUIDANCE, by John M. 
Brewer and others, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 304 pp. $2.50. 


Guidance is in the foreground in educa- 


at the present. And rightly so. The 
idjustments that our present system 


to, are a thorough indictment against 

public school systems. Guidance if 

Mything, is certainly not a series of snap 
Econonii@gments. It is a field of work in which 
Hunt, B& vice can do more harm than good. 
’ Miyone can give advice, but to give advice 


zine! 

























29. fd aid that will function to the best pur- 
.i0Se in the long run requires scientific pro- 
tand pot ediire. ’ 
elvin (his book is the outcome of research 
sptemibedpses working on the subject. The work 
Presented not in theoretical terms alone, 
tis well supported by concrete situations, 
tiler ach will tend to parallel the cases which 
as Kia guidance worker will himself come up 
US IN 1lgginst. The book affords those interested 
‘ation (this important phase of education an in- 


able source of case material. 
* Ok 


E SECRETARY’S HANDBOOK, 
y Sarah A. Taintor and Kate M. 
onro, The Macmillan Co., New 
Work. 371 pp. $3.50. 
‘Bn almost indispensible guide for the 
c Trait@fetary, giving the information she will 
to Sam | in convenient form for quick use. It 
~“#planned from the point of view of the 
organ, 'eeFetary and stresses her special problems 
ychologt 


ces, Sepa 
| Wesles 


Busines 


elation to the good use of English. It 
well serve the purpose of a style book 
aily use. 


Rich, bg@art One contains rules of good usage, 
wed ff illustrations of correct form in regard 


capitalization, punctuation, and many 
r important points. When opinion is 
led in the matter of usage both forms 
given with illustrations and authority. 
art Two gives numerous samples of 
s and also specific directions for the 
paration of manuscript, proof reading, 


s Hom 
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By 
Herbert A. Tonne, Ph.D. 





and compiling bibliog- 


indexes, 
It deserves a place in every high 
school library and might serve for class 
use in classes on secretarial practice. 


making 
raphies. 








It is the purpose of The Journal of 
Business Education to ask capable 
business teachers from time to 
time to give readers their opinions 
on “what books to read and use.” 
Books sent to The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education for review will re- 
ceive careful and analytical atten- 
tion on this page. 








THE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS, by L. C. Marshall and 
others. University of Chicago Press, 
1928. 468 pp. $4.00. 

This is the only account available of the 
development and present status of business 
education on a collegiate level. The book 
contains a very full and thorough analysis 
oi expert opinion with references to the 
weaknesses in the present trend. It gives 
suggestions for the bases upon which the 
curriculum can be organized and offers 
suggestions for the future. Several hun- 
dred experts co-operated in developing this 
summary view of the situation. European 
experts give comprehensive views of col- 
legiate business education in the principal 
European countries. 

* oo OF 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, by Clyde 
O. Thompson, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York. 445 pp. $1.60. 

The Supervisor of Commercial Educa- 
tion of Mt. Vernon, New York, has had 
many years teaching experience. This 


book on business arithmetic shows that he 


has made good use of his background. It 

gives that which the pupil needs above all, 

sufficient problem material of a_ varied 
character to prevent it becoming monoton- 
ous. The assignments are grouped into 

“A” the easier, and “B” the harder assign- 

ments. The drills and problems are flex- 

ible and can easly be adapted to local con- 
ditions and requirements. It gives oppor- 
tunity for use of the contract plan of 
assigning work in teaching. 

* * * 

GREGG SPEED STUDIES, by John 
Robert Gregg, Anniversary Edition, 
Gregg Publishing Co., New York. 314 
pp. $1.20. 

This revision of the original work which 
first appeared in 1917 has been made neces- 
sary in order to make it correlate para- 
graph by paragraph with the new Manual 
The words in this edition are for the most 
part based on Horn’s list of most fre- 
quently used words. The letters are new 
and every expression that does not comply 
with modern usage ‘has been eliminated. Its 
outstanding feature is material given in 
shorthand instead of in full print as is us- 
ually the case. Shorthand teachers are to 
be congratulated upon the production of 
such an outstanding aid to their teaching 
effort. 

+ * * 

THE REVISED ELEMENTARY 
TRAINING FOR BUSINESS, by 
Frederick Wilkes, Gorge M. York and 
Chester Terrill, The Ronald Press Co., 
New York. 351 pp. $1.60. Supple- 
ment of forms, $1.25. 

A new edition of one of the best known 
textbooks on this new subject in the curri- 
culum. The progress in this subject is so 
rapid that new material for the subject is 
constantly coming up. The book is effec- 
tive in translating into classroom situations 
the objectives aimed at in the teaching of 
junior business training. 

It is a well illustrated book written in the 
language of the junior high school pupil. 
An attractive set of forms has been re- 
vised to accompany the text. It gives op- 
portunity for activities which are so nec- 
essary to make the subject concrete to 
junior high school pupils. Teachers of 
junior business training should be sure to 
check through a copy. 

x oo OF 

ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES, by 
James O. McKinsey, South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati. 640 pp. 
$3 60. 

The presentation of this volume is simi- 
lar to that of the elementary text by the 
same author with which all bookkeeping 
teachers are familiar. It develops the sub- 
ject more rapidly with a wider range of 
subjects. The exercises are somewhat 
fewer and more difficult. It is intended 
for first year college accounting. 

x * x 

THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND 
ITS CURRICULUM, by Philip W. 
L. Cox, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 474 pp. $2.00. 

A real interpretation of the junior high 
school, While idealistic in its attitude it 
does not forget the situation with which 


(Continued on page 45) 
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What Others 


What schools and colleges of business 
offer scholarships for higher business 
training ¢ 

There is probably no existing list 
of scholarships such as you refer to. 
Conditions vary in different parts of 
the country. In Pennsylvania where 
this inquiry comes from, it would be 
possible to obtain the information 
from the colleges offering courses in 
business administration, such as, the 
University of Pittsburgh, Carnegie 
Institute, Lehigh University, Penn 
State, Temple University and_ the 
Wharton School. The Department 
of Education may also be helpful. 

In some states such scholarships 
are offered by the state to the candi- 
dates who pass certain examinations 
during their high school course, as 
in the State of New York. The 
State Chamber of Commerce in New 
York has a fund left to it by Mr. 
A. Barton Hepburn to be devoted to 
commercial education. A committee 
of the Chamber holds examinations 
and interviews candidates every 
year. Money is given to the success- 
ful ones to defray their college ex- 
penses. The alumni associations and 
fraternities of many colleges have es- 


Want to Know 


In the absence of a published list 
this will indicate how information 
may be obtained. 

Will you please give me some informa- 
tion as to where I can find the attitude of 
commercial teachers towards the social 
studies ? 

Consult Chapter 15 of Kitson’s 
“Commercial Education in Secondary 
Schools.” 


What people are called “The Oxen of 
the East”? 

The people of Chosen (JXorea) 
have ben called for centuries “The 
xen of the East” because they have 
been so patient in submitting to all 
kinds of oppression without com- 
plaint. These people are finely de- 
veloped physically but they have suf- 
fered under a corrupt and’ powerful 
oriental despotism. After the Russo- 
Japanese War Chosen was made a 
Japanese protectorate and was later 
annexed to Japan. 


Can you tell me where I can secure plays 
dealing with business, stitable for com- 
mercial students ? 

The following plays are those in 
which secretaries figure prominently : 
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Pound Look,” “What 
\Voman Knows.” 

Bennett 
stones.” 


Ky 


and = Knoblach—" Mae 


““ 


sroadhurst, (Gceorge—“ Bought § 
Paid For.” 
Hawtrey, Charles—“The  Priy 
Secretary.” = 
Galsworthy, John —“J us tic 
“Strife.” 
Ibsen, 
Builder.” 
Fallon, T. 
ing.” 
Mackaye, Percy M.—*“The Sea 
crow.” 
Reizenstein, [Elmer—*On Tru 
Shaw, Bernard—‘Candida.” 
Smith, Harry James—‘The 7 
lor-Made Man.” ot 








Hendrik—"‘The — Mas 





bis 


F.—“‘The Last Wal 




















Varesi, Gilda—*Enter Madam 

Veiller, Bernard — “Within @ 
Law.” Bo) 

It would be worth while alsofy 
secure a copy of a book ertit 


“Commercial Clubs, Their Organii 
tion, Programs and Plays,” by .\rci 
bald Allen Bowle, which you 
find very helpful. It is published 
the Gregg Publishing Compa 
“School Clubs,” by Harry C. 
Kown, contains information on ¢ 
matic programs, and has just ba 














tablished scholarships. Barrie, Sir James—"“The Twelve published by Macmillan Company 
MULTIGRAPHS ADDRESSOGRAPHS 
MIMEOGRAPHS GRAPHOTYPES 
TYPEWRITER STENCILS FRAMES 
FOR TRAYS 
BELKNAP & ELLIOTTS CABINETS 
FILING EQUIPMENT PLATES 


Progress 


The use of 


25% to 50% 


needs and how best to cater to them. 


Keep up-to-date economically 


298 BROADWAY 








Dictates 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MACHINES 


in COMMERCIAL TRAINING 


For Students’ Practice 
For the Schools Own Mailing Needs 


We Can Save You From 


on all machines and equipment your school may need. Our ex- 
perience in so equipping schools for several years has taught us your 


Write for Special School Proposition 


ADDRESSING MACHINE 
& EQUIPMENT CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Specializing in all makes of Addressing Machines and complete 
Embossing and Stencil Departments 


305 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 





SCHOOL, COLLEGE and BUSINESS PENS 
Samples Free on Request; also Catalog 
PENS, PENHOLDERS 
STEEL INK ERASERS and OFFICE KNIVES 


MILLER BROS 
FALCON PEN 





MANUFACTURED BY 6 


THE MILLER BROS. PEN CO.) 


MERIDEN) 
CONN. | 
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a MERIT 
SMUDGE 
PREVENTER 


for cleaner and better 
carbon copies 
dirty 
smudgy carbon copies and at 
the same time increases the 
efficiency of the student. It 
is very simple to operate as it re- 
quires just a twist of the wrist to 
Many Business 
have already voiced their acceptance. 
will be sent free upon request. 
Special offer to Business Schools. 


MERIT PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 
20-26 W. 22nd ST. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Readers will find listed here the sources of supply for all articles available and useful in teaching business subjects 
as they have been gathered from the advertisements in THrt JOURNAL oF Business EDUCATION. 





Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 West 38th 


St., Chicago, II. 


Adding Typewriters 


emington Rand Business Service, Inc., 
suffalo, N.Y. 
Addressing Machines 
\ddressing Machine & i.e Co., 298 
3roadway, New York, 
Adhesives 
(See Inks and Adhesives ) 
Billing Machines 
Kkemington Rand Business Service, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Koval Typewriter Company, Inc., 316 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Underwood Typewriter eg 342 
Madison Ave., New York, N. 
Bookkeeping Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. ; 
Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 


Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Books 


Creag Publishing Company, 
, New York, N. 


20 West 47th 


] enings Publishing Company, Inc., New- 
tonville, Mass. 
Lyons & Carnahan, 221 East 20th St., 


Chicago, III. 


Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. 
McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 


Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, Graybar 
Bldg., New York, N. Y 
A. N. Fifth Ave., 


Palmer Company, 55 

New York, N. Y. 

Ronald Press tamensy, 
New York, N. 


15 East 26th St., 


EK. G. Blackstone, Ph.D., University of 
Iowa, lowa City, Ia. 

\W. Hazelton Smith, 510 Walker Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New 


York, N. Y. 

Textbook Publishing Corporation, 125 
West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Walton School of Commerce, 336 South 

Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Carbon Papers 


(See Ribbons and Carbons ) 


Calculating Machines 


Rand Business Service, Inc., 


Ney. 


Remington 


Buffalo, 
Chairs—Typewriting 


Searles Electric Welding Works, 
Fulton St., Chicago, Il. 


1850 


Dictating Machines 


Sales oe 
New York, 


Graybar 
Bldg.., 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., ne Noe 





The Miller ios, Pen Company, 


The Miller Bros. Pen Company, 


A. N. Palmer Company, 55 


Duplicating Machines 


Equipment Com- 
New York, N. Y. 
438 Broadway, 


Addressing Machine & 
pany, 298 Broadway, 
3eck Duplicator Company, 
New York, N. Y. 
Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc., 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
Underwood Typewriter Company, 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


504 West 


342 


Duplicating Machine Supplies 


Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc., 904 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Plex Dry Stencil ay ee m, 949 Broad- 


way, New York, 

Underweod hae Company, 342 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Erasers 
Miller Bros. Pen Co., 305 Broadway, New 

York, N. Y 
Scriptex Ink & Paste Co., 519-21 South 
Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Filing Equipment 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. 
ve 


Inks, Adhesives, etc. 


Chas, M. Higgins & Co., 271 Ninth St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Scriptex Ink & Paste Co., 519-21 South 
Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Loose Leaf Books & Binders 


Jchn C. Moore Corporation, 6020 Stone St., 
Rochester, N. Y 


Magazines 


Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 47th 
St., New York, N. Y 

Jersey Journal of Education, 
Newark, N. J 

55 Fifth Ave., 


New 33 Le- 
high Ave., 

A. N. Palmer Company, 
New York, N. Y 

South-Western Publishing 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Company, Cin- 


Pens and Pencils 


Eagle Pencil Smaeeey: 703 East 13th St., 
New York, N. Y 
Greeg Publishing Catone, 

, New York, N. 
ee by Hine Co., 149 Chinch St. 
York, N. Y 


20 West 47th 
New 


305 Broad- 
way, New York, N. 


A N. Palmer T° 
New York, N. 


Penholders 


Ave., 


55 Fiith 


305 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Ribbons and Carbons 


Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Mfg. Com- 
pany, 69-71 Wooster St., New York, 
NX: 

Manifold Supplies Co., 183 Third Ave., 
3rooklyn, N. Y. 

Mittag & Volger, Inc., Park Ridge, N. J. 

Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
Royal Typewriter Company, 


New York, N. Y. 


316 Broadway, 


L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Schools and Colleges 
3owling Green Business University, Bowl- 


ing Green, Ky. 
G nee Publishing Company, 20 West 47th 
, New York, N. Y. 


W: a Schcol of Commerce, 33 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, [ 


Shorthand Machines 
Ave. 


So. 


Il. 


The Stenotype, Michigan at 41st St., 


Chicago, II. 


Typewriter Cushion Keys 


Co:;,.. Inc; 176 Fulton St, 


Nee 


Peerless Key 


New York, 


Teachers’ Agencies 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Flatiron 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
Specialists’ Educational 
Rialto Bldg., St. Louis, 
Instructors’ 


3ureau, Shubert- 


Mo. 
Co-operative Association, 
Marion, Ind. 
Rocky Mt. Teachers’ 

tional Bank Bldg., 
Continental 
Green, 


Agency, U. S. Na- 
Denver, Colo. 
Agency, 


Teachers’ 3owling 


Ky. 

School Pins & Medals 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 212-214 
Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 
Tables—Typewriting 


Electric Welding Works, 
Chicago, Il. 


Searles 1850 


Fulton St., 


Typewriter Supplies 
Merit Products Co., Inc., 20-26 W. 22nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Typewriters 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., 


3uffalo, N. Y. 


Royal Typewriter Company, 


316 Broadway, 
L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, [nc., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Underwood Typewriter Co.. 342 Madison 

e., New York, N. Y 
Varityper Incorporated, 2 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y 
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| Introducing 
| 
_a new ink— 


ESTEX 


“The Ink That Wont Blot Out” 


SPECIALLY 
adapted for sign- 
ing checks printed 

in tinted colors which 
are so much in vogue 
at the present time. 


Such checks signed 
with the usual types 
of blue-black ink, are 
barely visible after 








blotting, but signed 
with ESTEX ink YOU | 
CAN’T BLOT IT | 
OUT. | 
We also manufacture | 
a complete line of | 
School inks and pastes 
which are all of a | 
high standard of | 
quality. | 
| 
| 


Let us send you sam- 
ples and quote you | 
prices that will mean | 
dollars saved to you. 








| SCRIPTEX INK & PASTE CO. 
| 519-21 South Second Street 
| Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1864 











‘THE AMERICAN PENMAN | 


_ America’s Handwriting Magazine | 


Contains two progressive courses in busi- 

Widely used | 
in the advanced penmanship classes of busi- | 
ness schools. Read everywhere by teachers | 
for its splendid articles on the teaching | 
and supervision of handwriting. Yearly | 
subscription price, $1.25. Special club | 
| rates to schools and teachers. Sample copies | 


ness penmanship each year. 


sent on request. 


THE AMERICAN PENMAN 
| 55 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 

















LASS PINS &RING 
304 


Pin, Guard & Chain No. G355 
Raised letters on pin or background icky 
Stl. Sil. $1.65 Each, Dozen $1.25 Each, Rl. Gld. 
$1.90 EBa.. Dozen $1.45 Ea., 10k. Gld. $3.00 
Ea., Dz. $2 50 Ea. 
Ring, No. R281 Raised Letters 
Year or background Hard Enameled 
Each | Dozen 
Sterl. Silver, with 1OKt. Gold Top $2.75, $2.25Ka. 
10Kt. Gold, with White Gold Top $5.50, $5.00Ka. 
14Kt. Gold, with Green Gold Top $6.50, $6.00Ea. 
Catalog Free. Prompt and safe shinment. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
212-214 Greenwich St. 















New York, N. Y. 





Climax Efficient Teaching 
by Efficient Placement 
(Continued from page 14) 


or some member of his department is 
actually making personal calls upon 
the personnel managers of business 
and industrial organizations. The 
telephone is used to some extent for 
this purpose, but by reason of its 
abuse for other sales purposes it is 
not to be strongly recommended. In 
some cases bill boards have been used 
for the purpose of giving general 
publicity to the work of a bureau. In 
all cases it seems important that the 
placement manager should co-operate 
most freely and readily with the man- 
agers of other bureaus, both public 
and private. 

If the bureau is to serve the com- 
munity to the fullest extent, it must 
cater to the placement of the experi- 
enced individual, as well as the cur- 
rent graduate. The problem of re- 
placement for this reason, is an im- 
portant one. Representatives of in- 
stitutional bureaus should avoid un- 
necessary switching of employees. 
On the other hand, they should be 
deeply concerned with knowing that 
their graduates are placed in posi- 
tions where they have opportunity for 
steady advancement and growth. 

It is important here to consider the 
difference in policy of different insti- 
tutions. One will refuse to place any 
except its graduates, whereas others 
will place the student after he has at- 
tained a certain standard of skill or 
passed a certain percentage of the to- 
tal requirements for graduation. One 
of the evils which schools have faced 
in the past is that of their students 
being employed by business before 
they had completed the quantity or 
qui ity of work characteristic of the 
institution’s standards. 

It would seem that one of the most 
important things remaining to be 
done in connection with placement is 
to accustom the business and the pro- 
fessional public to going directly to 
the placement bureau for information 
as to the individual’s education, skill 
and other qualifications. In employ- 
ment managers can be trained to place 
students more and more scientifical- 
ly, and employers can become accus- 
tomed to recognizing the importance 
of profiting by the bureau’s recom- 
mendation, more good will be de- 
veloped, and the part the placement 
bureau is to play will keep pace with 
the growth and development of the 
community. 








Teachers 


Get a choice position through 
us—any part of the country. 
Openings in business schools, 
high schools, colleges—now 
or for September. Half of 
the state universities have 
selected our candidates. 
Highest type of service. Em- 
ployers, report your vacan- 
cies. Write us now. 


GPECIALISTS’ 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
































BIG DEMAND FOR HIGH- 
CLASS COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTORS! 


High schools, colleges and normal 
schools are calling on us for first- 
class commercial teachers. The de- 
mand for college graduates is par- 
ticularly good. We have some fine 
openings on file now. Write for a 
registration blank. Our service is 
backed by an experience of thirty 
years in this work, 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


























Teachers 
Professional 
Placement 
Service 


ALL THROUGH 


THE YEAR 


Consult 


The Ohio Teachers Bureau 
A. I. U. Citadel—Columbus, Ohio 























Where Business and 
Business Education Meet 


College of Commerce 


Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
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SEARLES’ TYPEWRITER STANDS 












Stool when 
not used 
will go un- 
der stand 
out of the 
way. 


Stand and 
Stool will 
nest in one 
carton, 
Shipping 
weight 27 
lbs. 









Stands 
Stand Top— 


11x20” 5 ply, Beautiful walnut finish. 
Drop Leaf—14”x8”, one or two. When raised 
makes Top 28” or 36” long. 

Height--26”. Steel frame, black enamel. 

Stool Seat—114"x13” wood, shapely, walnut finish. 
Height—18”. Steel frame. Welded, black enamel. 
Also STOOLS for Shop or Counter. With or without 


backs. 





1%" wood. 









Height—18”, 25”, 
Strong, Durable. 


27” and 29”. 
Prices Attractive 






Manufacturers 


Searles Electric Welding Works 


1850 W. Fulton st. Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 











































Positions for Teachers 
and Business Schools 
for Sale 


Write us your wishes and ask for 
ovr free booklet. Reading this ad- 
vertisement may mean advancement 
for you if you act at once. Address 
M. S. Cole, Secretary. 


CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Marion, Indiana 


































































CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


New York City 






Flatiron Building 






We have an extensive and select 
patronage from the best schools 
—public, private and Normal 
—Colleges and Universities. 







DisTINGUISHED 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 


ONE REGISTRATION FOR 
ALL SIX OFFICES 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SPOKANE 









































Patents and Trade Marks! 


Protect your most valuable assets. 
Expert service. Personal attention. 


LESTER L. SARGENT 


Registered Patent Attorney 
1115-K St., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. 
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On the Book Shelf 


(Continued from page 41) 


the teacher must deal. It makes practical 
suggestions for bringing the ideal into the 
classroom. Its chapters on the spirit of the 
junior high school, and on the scope and 
objective of the emerging curriculum are 
particularly stimulating. A chapter on ele- 
mentary business practices shows the place 
of business education in the program of 
studies of the junior high school. It will 
give the senior high school teacher a more 
sympathetic understanding of what the 
junior high school is striving to do and 
how the senior high school people can 


help. 
* * * 


TYPEWRITING FOR PERSONAL 
USE, by E. G. Blackstone, Gregg 
Publishing Co., New York. 58 pp. 
$0.80. 

This manual is a unique contribution to 
business education. Its author is the Asso- 
ciate Professor of Commerce at the State 
University of Iowa in charge of business 
education. He is one of the outstanding 
figures in commercial education of to-day. 

The purpose of this little book is not 
necessarily to develop a commercial degree 
of skill. It plans for from twenty to 25 
words a minute. It takes up all the other 
things it is desirable to know in relation to 
typewriting beside the actual skill. For 
example, it gives practice in composition at 
the typewriter without first writing the ma- 
terial out in long hand. It should be ideal 
for the class in elective typewriting—those 
academic pupils who are taking the subject 
not to earn a living by means of their 
skill, but so that they can use the type- 
writer in college, at home, or for social 
purposes. It should also be good for the 
individual pupil working by himself for 
this objective. 

x Ok 

THE TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING 
TYPEWRITING, by Jane E. Clem, 
Gregg Publishing Co., N. Y. 363 pp. 
$2.60. 

The time has passed when all the type- 
writing teacher had to know was how to 
typewrite. In this book, intended for use 
as a text by students who are prospective 
typewriting teachers, as well as for teach- 
ers already in the field, the writer deals 
with the underlying principles of typewrit- 
ing instruction. A wealth of material has 
been gathered together in a well organized 
book. 

The chapters on “Tests and Contests,” 
“Standards of Attainment,” “Grading 
Methods,” and “The Correlation of Short- 
hand and Typewriting,” are a few of the 
important topics treated. A_ bibliography 
given in the book should be of considerable 
use to those who wish to go further in the 
subject. 

x * OF 


‘ VITALIZING THE HIGH SCHOOL 


CURRICULUM, National Education 

Research Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 4, 

September. 1929, 1201 Sixteenth St. 

N. W., Washington, D. C. 100 pp. 

0.25. 

Here is a bulletin every teacher should 
write for at once. Its cost is so small that 
we all can afford to possess a copy. It 
points out the relation of the more im- 
portant researches in commercial educa- 
tion on the development of the business 
curriculum. It lists the outstanding books 


on education and on commercial education. 
It gives an invaluable list of courses-of- 
study now existing in American cities and 
states on commercial education. 











NEw JERSEY 


JOURNAL 
OF 
EDUCATION 
(A Journal of 


Educational Service) 


EW JERSEY JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION 
ly School News of New Jersey) is 
now in its nineteenth year and has 
Pri- 


former- 


subscribers from coast to coast. 
marily a 
owned and published by teachers, it 


magazine for teachers, 


has won national recognition for the 
high character of its literary articles. 
It makes a feature of reviewing the 
latest books by the leading publishers, 
and this department has deservedly 
attained a high standard of excel- 


lence. In its editorial policy, the 


Journal stands behind every conserv- 
atively progressive program of edu- 
cation and is ready at all times to 
champion the rights of the teacher. 


OPINIONS FROM SOURCES 
THAT COUNT 


“The Journal of Education is a worth 
while paper. If I can be of any service to 
you or the Journal at any time, kindly 
call on me.’”’—Dr. J. J. Savitz, Principal 
State Normal School, Glassboro, N. J. 


“T am enclosing my check for my sub- 
scription. I already subscribe to more 
literature than I can find time to read, 
but your Journal is so ‘newsy’ it appeals.”’ 
J. T. Greenan, Director of Debating and 
Instructor of Social Sciences, East Orange, 
Y Ss. 


“Permit me to congratulate you upon 
the interesting contents of your Journal 
for December. I consider it very helpful. 
Best wishes for the continued success of 
the N. J. Journal of Education.’”-—Dr. W 
Spader Willis, Principal Emeritus, State 
Normal School, Newark, N. Te 


“You surely have good stuff in your 
magazine.’’—Everett T. Grout, Supervisor 
of Physical Education, Schenectady, N. Y. 


“T congratulate you on your energy and 
ability to keep going. Your Journal is 
worth while.”"—Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, 
Dept. of Education, Yale University. 


“IT am always happy to see the New 
Jersey Journal of Education arrive, as it 
brings not only articles of value, but also 
news of the school people with whom I 
worked while I was in New Jersey.”’— 
Samuel Engle Burr, Director of Research, 
Lynn Public Schools, Lynn, Mass. (Jan. 
14, 1929) 


33 Lehigh Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 
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Stresses 
Viewpoint of 
The 


Business Man— 


English in 
Modern Business 


By A. CHARLES BABENROTH, 
Pu.D., 


Late Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish, Columbia University, and 


Epwarp J. McNamara, LL.D., 


Principal, High School of Com- 
merce, New York City. 


Just published 


HIS UP-TO-DATE, 358-page text- 
book stresses viewpoint of the 
business man. It is the outgrowth of 
personal investigations covering actual 
needs of business houses. To these in- 
vestigations have been added the results 
of independent surveys and studies made 
by several well-known teachers whose 
contributions to the field of Business 
English have been of inestimable value. 
Many prominent firms contributed let- 
ters and documents from their files and 
allowed the use of thei: advertisements. 
The result is an unusual text, with 
ample classroom material Through 
it, the student, preparing himself for a 
position as correspondent, assistant credit 
manager, assistant advertising man, and 
so forth, can analyze the underlying 
principles of effective writing and de- 

velop his power of expression. 
List $2.00 


Send for an examination copy 


Prentice-Hall, inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Use coupon 
Prentice-Hatt, INc., 
70 FirtH Avenue, New York. 


Without cost or obligation, you may 
send me a copy of 


Babenroth & McNamara’s 
English in Modern Business 


1 will examine it with a view to class 
adoption. 


Address 
City and State 
Text now being used 


No of students 


H-75 
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Do You Teach Your Students to Make the 


Proper Use of Their Shorthand 
and Typewriting Skill? 


Skill in typewriting and writing and reading skill in shorthand are funda- 
mental, but if these skills are to be made commercially valuable, they must be 
applied to the solution of practical office problems. 


To aid you in the solution of the many problems involved in this “second 
step”’ we offer you a series of three scientifically prepared books. 


RATIONAL DICTATION 


(McNamara and Markett) 

480 pages; Cloth, $1.40 
505 business letters and 56 articles, rich in business procedure and cultural content. 
Graded according to syllabic intensity. This material is intended to develop the student’s 


shorthand vocabulary, and to aid in the gradual development of dictation and transcrip- 
tion skill. 


RATIONAL TYPEWRITING PROJECTS 


(SoRelle) 
208 pages; Cloth, $1.20 


180 practical projects intended to teach students the ordinary uses of the typewriter 


in the business office. The solution of these problems is equal to a year’s training “on 
the job.” 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


(SoRelle and Gregg) 
2 Editions 
Complete Text, 416 pages, $1.40 


Laboratory Materials, Pad Form, .60 
Intensive Course (including text and Laboratory Materials in one Pad), $1.60 


A “finishing course” that covers thoroughly the duties and responsibilities of the 
stenographer or secretary. This course presupposes a practical skill in both shorthand 
and typewriting. Easily taught and intensely interesting and practical. 


Teacher’s Manuals to both Rational Typewriting Projects and Secre- 
tarial Studies. 


We prefer to have you read these books rather than to read about them. 
So if you have an advanced stenographic problem, ask our nearest 
office to send you a sample of the books in which you are interested. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 
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George Hossfield 
the new 
WORLD'S 

| CHAMPION 





Other Championships 
at the 1929 International 
Typewriting Contest 
Won on the Underwood 


The World’s Amateur 
Typewriting Championship 
won by Chester Soucek (Penn.) 
attherateof 118 words per minute 


They are the miraculously nimble 
fingers of Mr. George Hossfield, 
World’s Champion Typist, who has 
staged a remarkable comeback. Last 
Saturday night at Massey Hall, 
Toronto, he typed for one solid hour 
at the astounding rate of 135 net 
words per minute—more than 11 
strokes per second! 

No other fingers achieved such 
lightning-swiftness combined with 
such bull’s-eye accuracy. 

It is natural that the new cham- 
pion’s fingers—and the fingers of 
every other World’s Typewriting 





The World’s School Novice 
Typewriting Championship 
won by Florence Bell (Ont., Can.) 
at the rate of 91 words per minute 





The American School Novice 

Typewriting Championship 

won by Belva Kibler (Ariz.) 
at the rate of 88 words per minute 








A complete copy of the official records 
will be sent upon request. ~ 








For the 24th consecutive time 


‘THE WORLD’S 
TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP 


has been won on the 


UNDERWOOD 









These are the fastest fingers in the world! 


Champion—have leapt into fame 
from the keys of the Underwood. No 
other typewriter can match its rec- 
ords for speed and accuracy. 

Year after year, in contest after 
contest, it has been put to the most 
grueling tests imaginable by the 
fastest typists known—and the 
Underwood has never failed them. 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Division of Undercvood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


**Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sund- 
strand—Speed the World’s Business”’ 


UNDERWOOD 
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